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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. MAYWOOD. 








Rozert Maywoop, son of Dr. Maywood, many years first physi-. 


cian of the Isle of Wight, was born at Edinburgh, in the year 
1790, and was early left to the guardianship of a relative, with 
whose literary acquirements the world are well acquainted. Hav- 
ing gone through the respectable routine of education, peculiar 
to the northern part of the kingdom, he was early initiated into a 
knowledge of the works of our most eminent poetical writers, 
amongst whom he manifested a decided predilection for those of 
Shakspeare, whose immortal compositions excited in him an en- 
thusiasm bordering on the romantic. He has been known to 
spend whole days in the retired valley and amongst the cliffs sur- 
rounding Arthur's Seat, * which frown in rugged majesty over the 
metropolis of Scotland. 

Thus the works of that great poet, the pure breeze of his na- 
tive mountains, and the wild scenery sometimes corresponding 
with the subject, operated as a charm upon his imagination; and 
little is required to determine the pursuits of a romantic mind, 
already spell-bound with admiration of Shakspeare. 

A connection was soon formed with some juvenile heroes, who 
aspired to the honours of the histrionic art: they established a 
private theatre, and got up a few plays, amongst which were 
“Douglas” and ** Zara.’ May:vood performed Young Norval and 
Osmyn with great applause ; his readings, even then, being re- 
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* A mountain in the vicinage of Edinburgh, 
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markable for their correctness. He also, by way of divertisement, 
gave songs, with great feeling and naiveté. 
At one of these representations a ridiculous incident occurred. 


During the performance of ‘‘ Douglas” one evening, a posse of 
constables, followed by a corps de reserve of soldiers, made an at- 
tack apon our heroes of the buskin, and carried the theatre fairly 
by storm. They had advanced to the front of the stage at the 
moment Young Norval enters, as Glenalvon utters 


‘* His port I love!” 


Young Norval at this instant, with his back towards the party, 
turned round to meet Glenalvon ; but the first salute he had was 
from a bluff-looking constable, in whose hand shone that magic 
little baton, which not even the tragic hero dared encounter.— 
‘‘ Haud, ye scoundrels—what are ye, nae?” exclaimed the man 
of office, in a strong Northern dialect, and approached for the 
"purpose of seizing in his fangs those disturbers of the peace and 
corrupters of morality. Maywood and his colleagues had now 
obtained a glimpse of the enemy, 


“ And just like pussie’s mortal foes 
When, pop! she starts before their nose,”’ 


attempted to disperse in every direction. Maywood leaped out of 
a side-window of considerable height. After he had collected 
himself from the sudden shock, he was astonished to find on each 
side of him the amiable Lady Randolph and the more gentle 
Anna, (personated, of course, by some feminine heroes of the 
corps,) who were as much stunned as himself by the fall ; reco- 
vered, however, they now attempted to escape. A sentinel had 
been placed outside, and by the glimmering starlight he perceived 
the flight of our heroes. He sounded the alarm, and pursued, 
bawling out in a rough Highland accent, “ Staun, staun, ye ruf- 
fians !" However, gallant as Norval might be, he resolved, as well 
as the ladies, to dispense with all unnecessary courage on this 
occasion ; and after an ignominious flight, they reached a small 
house at some distance, the peaceable inmate of which, naturally 
surprised at their tinselled costume, thought the gentle Anne 
“po better than she should be,”’ and supposed the warlike hero 
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wished to make an asylum of her house. She seized young May- 
wood by the breast, emphatically exclaiming ‘‘ Whaur i’ ye gaun ? 
Ye're no bring ony o' ye're limers here!" and it was sometime ere 
the cogency of their arguments convinced the honest presbyterian 
that their visit was inoffensive. Thus the affray ended. 

He did not for a considerable time after this appear in public 
again; but his passion for the drama was unabated. At last he 
joined an itinerant company, and made his debit in Earl Osmond 
with great success. Hamlet he performed with still greater, and 
he continued performing all the leading characters in several small 
towns in England and Scotland, encountering all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, attendant on such an occupation. 














As actors are held in continual requisition by some country 
managers, Maywood, in various places, has played all the charac- 
ters in the range of the drama; from Hamlet to Hurlequin, onone 
night, —Macbeth, and first clown, in pantomime, on another;—and 
sometimes first singer in an opera, and principal dancer in a ballet. 

After various success in England and Scotland, he crossed the 
channel, and not only played, but officiated, we understand, as 
manager in the Belfast and other provincial Theatres in Ireland. 
He afterwards returned to Scotland, and played at Edinburgh, 
and thence visited Glasgow with very great applause. The success 
of these efforts procured him an engagement in the metropolis. 

At Greenock, when quite a boy, he was often judiciously put 
over more experienced actors. On one of these occasions, the 
manager, Mr. F. (a grotesque figure, who, though nearly 60 years 
of age, was fond of theatrical fame,) wished to display his shining 
talents in the character of the youthful Selim, and was supported 
by young Maywood as Barbarussa. It was ridiculous. Barbarossa 
bore away the belle, and the aged Selim felt so much piqued at 
the circumstance, that he reversed the cast, but the applause was 
all in favour of Selim. 

At the time of his engagement in London, Mr. Maywood, we 
are informed, had a very liberal offer from the manager of an 
American Theatre, but he wished to terminate some of the acts of 
a “many coloured life” by remaining at home. 

To say Mr. Maywood has only succeeded in the characters he 
has performed en the London boards, would be to dispraise hin. 
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In his personation of Shylock, Zanga, and Iago, he has met with 
such approbation as to stamp his fame in the metropolis. His 
success in Richard was greater, if possible, than in his other cha- 
racters, The manner in which he judiciously refrains from gar- 
nishing his readings with studied and sudden cadences, deserves 
our unqualified commendation. Such artificial starts may surprise 
like false lights in a picture, but we cannot trace them to the source 
of nature ; and FOLLow NaTuRE, ought to be the golden maxim 
of every public speaker, with this maxim, Mr Maywood seems to 
act in strict conformity. He studiously avoids overstraining in his 
mere recitative scenes; but where the bursts of passion and bustle 
of action are necessary, nothing can possibly surpass his energy. 
He seems to possess that abstract and philosophizing judgment of 
motives, passions, and actions, so indispensible to a great actor, 
and without which, acting degenerates into mechanical mimicry. 
The beau ideal which is apt to govern our impressions of men of 
genius, is not in the least diminished, we are informed, by a closer 


acquaintance with Mr. Maywood. In private life the worth of 
this gentleman is equal to his public excellence; agreeable with- 
out ostentation, instructive without pomposity, and never un- 


guarded in his conversation. 

The evils of human life, in all their waywardness, more frequently 
assail the sons of genius, than others Jess blest than they; but 
whether this is the result of an improvidence combined with fan- 
cy, or whether it arises from that endowment, weaning the mind 
from the sordid pursuits, we do not pretend to say; but it is 
evident that genius and misfortune have been too frequently linked 
together in the poetical world: from the days of Otway, Savage, 
and Chatterton, down to those of the Scottish Burns; and in the 
histrionic, from the time of the unfortunate Mossop to that of 
the celebrated George Frederic Cooke. 

Mr. Maywood, though a man addicted to reading and study. 
indulges at times in the pursuit of the social virtues; and occa- 
sionally bursts forth into fits of eccentricity, and mingles with the 
votaries of festivity,—though 

‘* A hair-brained, sentimental trace 


‘« Is deeply marked in his face.” 


upon the whole, we have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. May- 
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wood must become a great acquisition to the metropo!itan stage, 
and that care, study, and a short acquaintance with the Theatre 
in which he is engaged, will enable him to overcome those pecu- 
Jiarities under which provincial actors labour until they become 
identified with the London school. 


Miscellaneous Gommunications. 


MR. CALDWELL, and MR. HOLMAN. 


For the Theatrical Inquisitor, 


Mr. Epiror, 


In your last number an anxious friend of Mr. Caldwell, comes 
forward in vindication of his character froma supposed attack, 
which, I believe was never made upon it,—at least, not publickly, 
I am persuaded. In his rage to set others right, this champion 
has himself fallen into a gross error. He represents the quarrel 
between Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Holman as having taken place at 
New Orleans in the United States of America, instead of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Now, it happens, that New Orleans is 
almost ina different part of the world from Charleston, the actual 
scene of turmoil, and if there ever was an English Theatre in New 
Orleans, it was one of the lowest order, and never sustained by 
any respectable talent;—the French language being the current 
language of that quarter of the immense Continent to which it 
belongs,—and the French Theatre being the only regular Theatre 
in the place, which was originally settled by the French. These 
blunders betray an ignorance of that part of the world, which 
our brethren on the other side of the water may very justly laugh 
atus for ;—and even if we had not recieved such ex. cellent reasons 
during the late war for remembering the particular scite of New 
Orleans, I should have wondered at the blunder which I now expose. 
With respect to these quarrels between individuals, whether Actors 
or Statesmen, the sending er the accepting a challenge proves 
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nothing, and therefore ought not to be boasted of. Such things 
insensibly encourage duelling, which is nothing more, in fact, 
than an unlicenced ‘“ trial by battle,"—a custom which has 
awakened so much curiosity and indignation recently, when at- 
tempted to be legally revived in the case of Thornton. To the 
public | 

** It don’t matter a toss up 

Whether Mossop kick’d Barry or Barry kiek’d Mossop,”’ 





and I trust that Mr. Caldwell has too much good sense to feel 
gratified by having his name called up in this gratuitous manner 
by his over zealous friend. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Liverpool December, 1817. HISTRIONICUS, 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Permit me through the medium of your work, to ask whether 
it would not be possible to invent some substitute for the blood- 
stained handkerchief which is introduced at the close of the play 
of “* Richard, Duke of York.’ Much may be forgiven to any 
thing which elicits such a beautiful and touching piece of elo- 


quence as the speech of Mr. Kean on receiving the handkerchief 
stained with his darling son's blood ; but I confess that, in my 
mind, this exhibition awakened awkward associations, which very 
much impaired the interest of one of the finest passages that ever 


proceeded from the lips of one of the finest actors ever on the 
stage. ‘The handkerchief, indeed, makes one think more of the 
nose than of the heart; and if through your pages a change can 
be effected, rely upon it, Mr. Editor, that you will render no tri- 
vial service to the beauty and effect of the play. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Q. IN THE CORNER. 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WHI\S AND VAGARIES OF SIR 
VANE ODDENOUGH, KNIT. OF WEATHERCOCK-HALL, 


BY HIS GRANDSON, 


(Extracted from a MS. Novel.) 





The Knight having risen just five minutes and twenty-two se- 
conds (according to the authority of his hunting-watch) later 
than his usual rising-hour of four, all the regular proceedings of 
the day were consequently deranged. It was too late to do any- 
thing. He was to have led that day's hunt; and te had even 
dreamt, three times, that he was to have been ihe first in at the 
death of Puss; here was an immortality of honour lost. The 
whipper-in entered ; the Knight horse-whipped him out, and not 
a limb or bone of him escaped without an equal quantity of cuts 
and curses. Now he broke his boot-straps; and now the head 
of his valet with Dr. Dullhead’s thick folio ‘‘ Essay on Patience ;”” 
the next moment he sent for Thriftv, his steward, and gave orders 
to sell off his stud of hunters; he should never again be able to 
rise early cnough to hunt with them; then bade the groom go 
hang the dogs and himself; ordered the cook immediately to serve 
up the dinner,—it was too Jate for breakfast ; and threw a globe 
at my innocent head, which hit the bust of his favourite philoso- 
pher Socrates, and brought it headless to the ground. 

My mother, hearing all this, hurried on her morning wrapper, 
and bustled from her bed-chamber to the scene of action. Now 
the Knight, though more than a match for the most obstinate and 
passionate of men was not so for the most obdurate and termagant 
of women ; my mother, who was all this, entered the room just 
as preparations were on foot for kicking me out. That “ fire 
extracts fire” was a favourite doctrine of the Knight's family apo- 
thecary, Doctor Messmixer. After a great deal of stuttering, 
spluttering, swearing, cracking, and bouncing, the Knight having 
exhausted his usual stock of oaths, and uo time being allowed 
him for-the invention of new ones, began to slacken his fire; but 
my mother’s still raged with unspent vigour. In five minutes he 
was cool as an ice-house in the dog-days, and quiet as a scold 
Vor, XI.—No. 65. | 3 F 
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after ducking. Seeing every manifestation of submission, on 
the part of the Knight, my mother ceased firing, and after a 
short ‘parley, during which the preliminaries were agreed upon, 
and the usual concessions conceded, she strutted off the field with 
the erected crest of triumph. Orders were now given that his 
breakfast should be brought to the study; the Knight was deter- 
mined to dedicate the morning to retouching and finishing his 
essay ‘“‘ On Progressive Motion,” which had lain untouched and 
buried between the oblivious covers of Dr Dullhead’s forgotten folio 
through ten long years; but had fallen out of the said dormitory 
"when ‘the Knight fell out with the valet’s head. In a short time, 
however, his intentions were changed ; and the one-horse soli- 
taire was ordered to be in readiness in an hour ; 2 morning’s ride 
might furnish him with new ideas on the subject. ‘Breakfast was 
brought in, and hastily swallowed ; and the Knight, in the next 
niinute, was ‘abusing the most industrious servant {n his family 
for an idle vagabond; and at the same time fondling with and 
patting the fat neck of Argus, the laziest horse of his stud, as he 
backed him into the solitaire. Allbeing ready, the Knight mount- 
“ed, bade the groom and coachman go to bed again, for indolent 
‘sluggards, and drove out alone from the stable-yard. 
It was as fine a morning as ever brightened up the face of 
‘Natire. _ The ate slightly brushed by the nang wings of the 


their globed ‘and silvery dews slid softly off, and in a few minutes 

‘the’ Knight's beaver was more thickly studded’ with ‘diamonds of 
the first water of the day than the turban of an Eastern mo- 
Harch. 

“Phe’Knight and Argus had now entéred a hatrow green lane, 
“whise hedges were so thickly set with wild-oak, hazel, and haw- 
thorn, that the eye could no where snatch a peep at the beautiful 
scenes on either side. This, however, was as nothing to the 
“ Knight ; his eyes turned neither to the left nor to ‘the right, but 
“were fixed on the distance before him, and his thoughts were 
‘wholly engfossed by “ progressive motion.” The ‘birds ‘poured 
‘their blythest songs upon his ear; he muttered a growl ‘of two at 
‘their loquacity, gave Argus a fillip, ‘and felt again ‘into his subject. 
The lane had been unpassed by any but foot-passengers for some 
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years; it was one of the Knight’s whims to thread it :—not so 
Argus’s, for ever and anon, the low-hanging branches so impeded. 
his progress that he would halt, and nothing but an opinion given 
under tie whip-hand of the Knight could have persuaded or con- 
vinced him of the possibility of penetrating farther. They had. 
gone on uninterruptedly for some time ; Argus had got far into 
the lane, and the Knight into his subject, when Argus on a sudden 
made a full stop in his pace, and the Knight a break in his cogita- 
tions ; he looked up, there were no branches in the way; the 
~whip-hand went to work, but Argus stirred not, though the 
Knight cried ‘‘ Well done, Argus!” considering that he was going 
atan improved speed. The truth was, Argus did not enter into, 
the spirit of his master’s pursuits in progressive motion; neither 








did he consider it necessary to go over or under all obstacles in 
the road of those pursuits, Argus had not been trained to, the 
field; therefore it was an original defectiveness of education, for 
which he was in no wise blameable. I might palliate his errors 
by the proverb, that ‘* what is bred in the bone,” &c. but as the. 


marrow of it is somewhat ‘ musty” [ abstain, out of regard to. 
the delicacy of my readers. Besides all Argus’s other considera- 
tions, one obstacle was not to be got over. Argus certainly was, 
not a human creature, but he was a humane creature, which is, 
better. The obstacle to Argus's proceeding was a sleeping and 
loudly-snoring pedlar, who had ‘‘ taken measure of an unmade” 
bed directly under the nose of Argus, whose one eye (for he was 
erroneously called Argus by the Knight, on account of that defegt), 
busily explored the pedlar’s box as it lay yawningly open, like the 
mouth of its owner. Argus looked at a pair of spurs, yet though 
they were of the best of all possible silver, his sides winced a little 
at the bare sight of them ; he smelt at a horse-bolus, yet though 
it was pretty and pleasant enough to the eye, he turned up his 
nose at it. Everything was there but that be most wanted—a 
mouthful of corn, asa stay between meals, since it was impossible 
he could go on; but as there were some tolerable pickings of fio- 
rin-grass, he patiently waited the pedlar’s leisure for getting ont 
of the road. . 

But the Knight's studies were brought to a9 unconcluded con- 
clusion by a circumstance completely unforeseen. The Knight 
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being so absorbed as not to perceive the hindrance of all further 
progression, and the manner of it, Argus could amuse himself in 
no better way than by cropping on; he was svon tired of ogling 
the pedlar’s box, for though it might delight many eyes, it had no 
charms for Argus’s one. The Knight had nearly arrived at the 
critical point in the developement of his new theory, when a poor 
hare, darting through the thicket, came forcibly in contact with 
the side of solitaire, and fell dead between the Knight's feet, who 
starting from his reverie, looked confusedly above, around, and 
before him. The cheering sound of the hounds in full cry filled 
his ears ; this put an end to all abstractions ; they were near; and 
at the instant when, with the ardour of a Nimrod, he was impa- 
tiently rising to look out for them, the whole pack burst like a 
torrent on the surprised Knight. No sooner was he up than he 
was down, and in a moment covered by the eager and remorseless 
pack, struggling to seize the ill-fated hare. ‘The coursers being 


keen and close in the chace, might be seen leaping across the two 


hedges, immediately over the head of the Knight, who, having dis- 


engaged himself, with the lass of his best brown bob-wig, rose 
again, with a death-halloo in his throat; but there it stuck, for 
the hinder legs of the last horse that sprang over him, gave his 
confused head so clumsy a contusion, that he fell again among 
the dogs, still overrunning the solitaire and the back of poor Ar- 
gus, who kicked and plunged as much as his master, and with as 
little avail. The Knight rose again ; and though all danger was 
over, still continued ducking, diving, and bobbing his bald, 
bobless head. The sportsmen had, by this time, brought up their 
horses, and were seen looking over the hedge ; and an enormous 
shout of laughter burst from them, when they beheld the predi- 
cament the Knight was in. 

At this moment the poor ;edlar started up ; and being but half- 
awakened, and his senses still in confusion, from the effects of his 
last night’s potation of ale; imperfectly eyeing the group around, 
and having dreamt cf robbers all night, began bellowing for help 
so loudly, as to be heard over the voices of the whole open- 
mouthed pack ; and falling on his knees, begged for mercy and 
his pedlary, conceiving he had fallen into the hands of a desperate 
gang of highwaymen. The laugh that followed his cries only 
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added to his lively terrors, as he considered them the more hard- 
ened and disposed to cruelty. 

This was a diversion in the Knight's favour; who, having some- 

what recovered from his confusion, began to curse at and threaten 
the surrounders with the pains and penalties of law and the horse- 
whip; but this only continued the langh. The Knight had sworn 
his choicest oaths, and worked himself into the worst of all pos- 
sible passions; but finding these availed not, he seized the hare, 
and giving a sportsman-like shout of triumph, swung it proudly 
over his head. Even this did not succeed ; for a laughter-loving 
wag, reaching over the hedge, and with his whip tapping the 
Knight on his bare sconce, inquired ‘‘ if there was hare enough 
to make him a wig?” This caused the Knight to essay the scratch- 
ing of his head ; and then he first discovered the unthatched state 
of that temple of wisdom. He looked round for his brown-bob, 
and perceived it in the mouth of a staunch hound, who was 
amusing himself and the whippers-in with shaking and tearing it 
curl from curl, The dog had a mouthful of the brown bob and 
the Knight of big oaths ready for utterance, when a joke burst its 
way through all impediments. There were but two things that 
could conquer the Knight when enraged; and these were, the 
ill-humour of my mother, and the good-humour of a jest.— 
“That dog must be a tory” insinuated the Knight, ‘‘ or he would 
never handle a wig so roughly.” ‘lhe Knight led off the laugh, 
the sportsmen joined him in it with all their hearts, lungs, and 
voices ; and Madam Echo, when they had done with it, wound 
up the business with her laugh-conclusive. ‘‘ Old beldame Echo, 
like Mrs. Patience Oddenough, will have the last word,” said the 
Knight ; another and another hearty peal followed, that might 
even have astonished the ears of Jaughter-loving Momus, in which 
Mrs. Echo joined, though it was at her own expense. This flat- 
tering applause more than recompensed the Knight for the dan- 
gers he had undergone. 

‘* Brother sportsmen, you must allow that I was first in at the 
death,” said the Knight, as he restored the recovered bob-wig 
(minus the tail and a few curls) to its original position, and re- 
sumed his seat in the solitaire. 

Meanwhile the pedlar, sobered by fear, had discovered his mis- 
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take and his present state of safety, and accordingly took care to 
show the pleasure he felt, by laughing as loudly as the rest at the 
ridiculous appearance of the Knight ; who, in revenge, insisted 
upon seeing his licence, and threatened to commit him for having 
dared to get drunk and obstruct the progressive motion of a ma- 
gistrate’s horse and a Knight of the shire ; but the pedlar bowed 
his head down to his box, and was forgiven. 

Argus, too, being at last convinced that all about him was 
right, resumed his accustomed ease and gaiety; and with his one 
eye began ogling Miss Titup, the prettiest of all possible mares ; 
but the lady had come of a great descent, and her cousin-german 
had Jately won all before her at Newmarket: therefore the over- 
tures that poor, plebeian Argus made for a better acquaintance 
were treated with so much marked contempt and proud disdain, 
that a more modest wooer, than Argus would have been put out 
of countenance. He put on his very best behaviour, and held up 
his head, and bridled his neck, with an air anything but vulgar: 
but it was to no purpose. He certainly did not deserve this, 
though he had not been used to high-bred company. 

The sportsmen now recognized the Knight; and many rough 
apologies were made, which ended in their being invited to dine 
at Weathercock Hall; and the invitation was accepted with an 
alacrity that out-did the well-known readiness of sean Smirk 
in the invitation-accepting way. 

A new obstacle now prevented the Knight's return :—the lane 
was too narrow to turn the solitaire in. What could be done? 
The company were ordered on to Weathercock Hall; and the 
Knight, taking the reins and whip into hand, gave Argus a gentle 
hint to proceed, and passed slowly down the lane, reckoning that 
he could turn off at the end, and get round to the Hall just time 
enough to enter with Smirk, who was by all allowed to be true to 
the critical time of dinner as the ‘ dial to the sun.” The lane was 
a full mile longer, and the Knight was now intently comparing 
notes with himself on the circumstances af the morning, and as- 














certaining how far they practically illustrated his theory of mo- 
tion ; and Argus, made wanton by the high company he had sa 
lately kept, was throwing up his stupid old head, and snatching at 
all the green boughs that hung within his reach; as a young 
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poet serambling for the bay, heedless of where he treads, gets a 
fall when he would gain arise, and instead of decorating his crown 











cracks it, so Argus, having: an eye to his sport and none to his 
feet, presently fell with a horrible thump to the ground. The 
Knight, shaken out of his reverie; and nearly out of the solitaire, 
looked angrily down ; and there Jay Argus with his head across the 
huge trunk of an oak tree, which had been felled, and left for — 
carrying away. The Knight's patience was not of a Job-like en- 
durance; he jumped down, and cursing the hands that felled the 
tree, and him who ordered it (which was by a kind of Arianism, 
simply cursing himself, as it was done by his order,) he pulled 
Argus on his legs, and then took to his own, cursing, swearing, 
and stamping his boots all the way he went up the lane, to the 
great danger of sole and upper-leather. Argus was brought home 
in the course of the day, in the worst of all possible conditions : 
witha broken head, which the knight had given him ; and a broken 
knee, which he had given himself. . 

The Knight arrived at the hall just ten minutes and nine seconds 
Jater than parson Smirk, which signifies, that he was just that time 


-beyond the dinner hour of two. This was an infringement on 


regularity not easily to be got over. The tempest might be seen 
to gather ; the servants as they met him skulked hastily off; for- 
tunately the storm burst, just as he turned the angle of the passage 
leading to the dining room. -The foot-boy, Joe, was in this in- 
stance, a sort of conductor to the lightning of my grandfather's 
wrath ; and completley averted, or diverted, the course of it from 
the parlour door to the kitchen ; it left a few marks behind, yet 


‘nothing but Joe’s leather-breeches, and the matters therein con- 


tained, suffered in the explosion: a proof impression of a muddy 
boot might be seen there—nothing more. 
It seems that Joe, who had left the room with a luncheon-tray, in 


-his anxiety to steer out of the Knight's way, unfortunately got com- 


pletely into it. The Knight seizing him with one hand, boxed his 
ears with the other; and in the next minute, poor Joe might be 


seen lying at the feet of the kitchen-stairs, encircled by a cold 


baron of beef, the remains of a venison-pasty, bread, cheese, cruets, 
cellerets, and glasses ; his face and best blue jerkin prettily studded 
and bespattered with patches of mustard, some of which had run 
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into inverted admirations, and others had the appearance of gold 
buttons fantastically misplaced. 

It must be observed, in justice to the Knight, that the position 
which Joe now occupied was entirely one of his own choosing. Jove 
finding the advantage the enemy had, thought by a coup de main 
to secure his rear from a fresh attack ; and therefore boldly threw 
himself into the entrenchment of a well-stair case, carrying off 
his bagynge &c. in the face of the enemy, though not so success- 
fully as he might have hoped. 

The Knight was a humane antagonist ; and was always ready to 
plaster the wounds he gave; so looking over the bannister, with 
a voice quieting and soft as ‘‘Soothing Syrup,” he inquired, ‘ if 
he was hurt?” Joe turned up his face and he looked so like what 
he concieved Mustard-seed in the play should be, the Knight could 
not choose but laugh, and Joe could not help but cry, for his seat 
of honour was so much hurt with the bumping it had received, 
he could not stir. The Knight threw down a guinea; this wa 
music to Joe’s ear, and drowned his crying ; he Jumped up, look- 
ed throngh his tears at the guinea, wiped off them and the mustard 
from his fourteen-year old cheeks, ‘and entered his native terri- 
tories, tossing up with his thumb and finger what he considered 
a liberal subsidy towards defraying the war-damages. 


C. W. 
( To be continued) 


—_—_ 


LITERARY GLEANINGS.—No. II. 


1.—Swirr, vs. SHERIDAN, and SHERIDAN, vs. SwirT. 


Dr. Sheridan was exceedingly proud of his paternal mansion, 
and of the fancied state of improvement into which he had brought 
the ground around it, by his skill in farming, and judgment in 
ornamental gardening. Dean Swift, who hated prodigality and 
ostentation, was resolved to mortify the vanity of Sheridan on this 
point, and accordingly wrote the following ludicrous description 
of Quilca : | 

Let me thy properties explain : 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain, 

Chimneys with scorn rejecting ‘smoke ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke 
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Here elements have lost their uses, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 
In vain we make poor Shelah toil : 
Fire will not roast, nor water boil. 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddess WANT in triumph reigns ; 
And her chief officers of state, 

Stotn, Dirt, and THert around her wait. 


This poetical picture the author kept snug in his pocket-book, 
Waiting for a proper opportunity to bring it forward in such a way 
as should excite a laugh against the place and its owner. Not long 
afterwards, the Dean being in company with the Bishop of Meath 
and some other persons, among whum was Sheridan, the prelate 
happened to say that he was without a house, as his palace was 
then undergoing a repair. Upon this, Swift offered his parsonage 
of Laracor for the use of the Bishop; and Sheridan, in his usual 
manner, began to expatiate upon the superior advantages and 
beauties of Quilca, which in truth was at that very time the re- 
verse of what he represented. The Dean being no longer able to 
endure the childish folly of his friend, exclaimed, ‘‘ My Lord, do 
you hear that devouring scab ? I will show you an exact picture of 
the place which he has painted in such fine colours.” He then 
produced his verses, which occasioned laughter enough against 
the Doctor, who sat crest fallen; but not without meditating a 
severe retaliation. Accordingly, he contrived by some means to 
absent himself for a short space; which he employed in writing a 
humourous inventory of the household goods at Laracor. Having 
finished his piece, he folded it up, and gave it, with a shilling, to 
a beggar, who was to present it as a petition to the Bishop. While 
his lordship was reading it, the Dean, who had an,utter dislike to 
all nendicants, was inveighing loudly against the practice of giving 
encouragement to such sturdy vagrants. When the Bishop had 
finished the perusal of the paper, he observed, ‘‘ Indeed Mr. Dean, 
if what is here stated be true, the man is not so much to blame as 

yourself ;” on saying which, he handed him the pretended petition, 

which contained “A true and faithful inventory of the goods be- 
longing to Dr. Swift, Vicar of Laracor, upon his offering to lend 
his house to the Bishop of Meath, until his own is built.” 

Vor, XI.—No. 65. 3c 
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An oaken, broken, elbow chair ; 

A caudel cup, without an ear ; 

A batter’d, shatter’d, ash-bedstead : 

A box of deal without a lid ; 

A pair of tongs, but out of joint ; 

A back sword poker without point ; 

A pot that’s erack’d across, around, 
With an old knotted garter bound ; 

An iron lock without a key ; 

A wig, with hanging, quite grown grey ; 
A curtain worn to half a stripe ; 

A pair of bellows, without pipe ; 

A dish which might good meat afford once ; 
An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle bottom, wooden platter ; 

One is for meal, one for water ; 

‘There likewise is a copper skillet ; 
Which runs as fast as you can fill it ; 

A candlestick, snuff-dish, and save-all ; 
And thus his household goods you have all. 
These to your Lordship, as a friend, 
Till you have built, [ freely lend ; 
They'll serve your Lordship for a shift, 
Why not, as well as Doctor Swift. 


2.—BEGGAR S$ WEDDING. ; 

One day, at Quilca, the Dean received intelligence that there 
was to be a beggar's wedding in the neighbourhood ; which being 
a scene exactly suited to his taste, he proposed that Sheridan 
should go thither as a blind fiddler, with a bandage over his eyes, 
and he would attend him as his guide. Thus accoutred, they 
reached the place, and were received with welcome shouts by the 
whole crew, who had plenty of meat and drink, and plied the 
fiddler and his man with more than was agreeable to them. 
Never was a more joyous wedding seen. They sung, they danced, 
told their stories, and cracked jokes in a vein of humour more 
entertaining to the two guests than probably could have been 
found at any other meeting on a similar occasion ; and when the 
musician and his guide were about to depart, the company reward- 
ed them very handsomely. The next day the Dean and the Doctor 
walking out in their usual dress, found their companions of 
the preceding evening, scattered about in different parts of the 
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road, and the neighbouring village, all begging charity in doleful 
strains, and telling dismal stories of their misery. Among these 
were some upon crutches, who had danced very nimbly at the 
wedding ; others stone blind, who were perfectly clear sighted at 
the feast. The Doctor distributed among them the money which 
he had recieved as his pay; but the Dean, who mortally hated all 
vagrants, rated them soundly; told them in what manner he 
had been present at their entertainment, and assured them that 
if they did not immediately apply to honest labour, he would have 
them taken up and committed to jail: upon hearing which, the 
lame recovered their legs, and the blind opened their eyes so effec- 
tually as to make a very precipitate retreat in all directions. 


3.—SWIFT'S POETICAL PORTRAIT OF DR. SHERIDAN. 


It has been said by Lord Orrery and others, that ‘ Swift 
fastened upon Sheridan as a prey with which to regale himself 
whenever his appetite should prompt him.” This assertion gave 
mighty offence to the Doctor's son, who very gravely laboured to 
prove that the connexion was formed upon principles of friend- 
ship and admiration on both sides; but how truly, the following 
lines, written by the Dean, will syfficiently make appear. 


Tom was a little merry grig, 

Fiddled and dane‘d to his own jig ; 
Good-natur'd, but a little silly ; 
Irresolute and shally-shilly. 

What he should do he could not guess, 
They moved him like a man at chess. 
Swift told him once that he had wit ; 
SwIiFT was in jest, poor Tom was bit ; 
Thought himself son of second Phebus, 
For ballad, pun, lampoon, and rebus. 
He took a draught of Helicon, 

But swallow’d so much water down, 
He got adropsy ; now they say ‘tis 
Turn’d to poetic diabetes ; 

And all the liquor he has past, — 

Js without spirit, salt, or taste. 

But since it past, Tom thought it wit, 
And therefore writ, and writ, and writ, 
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He writ the Wonder of all Wonders ; 
He writ the Blunder of all Blunders ; 
He writ a merry farce for Poppet, 
Taught actors how to squeak, and hop it: 
A Treatise on the Wooden Man,* 
A Ballad on the Nose of Dan,+ 
The art of making April Fools, 
And Four-and-Thirty Punning Rules,* 











The learued say, that Tom went snacks 
With Philomaths for Almanacks, 

Though they divided are ; and some say 
He writ for Whaley, some for Compsay.+ 
Hundreds there are who will make oath 
He wrote alternately for both: 

For though they made the calculations, 
Tom writ the monthly observations, 

Such were his writings ; but his chatter 
Was one continued clitter-clatter. 

Swit slit his tongue, and made him talk, 
Cry ‘‘ Cup of sack, and walk, knaves, walk ;”’ 
And fitted little prating Poll 


For wiry cage in common hall : 


Made him expert at quibble jargon, 
And quaint at selling of a bargain. 
Poll he could talk in different linguos, 
But he could never learn distinguus. 
Swirt tried again, and angry threat 
Into a spaniel turn’d his parrot: 
Made him to walk on the hind legs, 
And now he dances, fawns, and begs ; 
Then cuts a caper o’er a stick, 

Lies close, will whine, and creep and lick. 
Swift puts a bit upon hif snout, 

Poor Tom he dares not look about ; 





© The sign of a wooden man in Essex Street, Dublin. 
+ Daniel Jackson, who was remarkble for a huge proboscis. 


* Dr. Sheridan wrote an Essay, entituled ‘‘ Ars Pun-ica, sive Flos Linguram 
in seventy-nine Rules, for the improvement of Conversation, and the help 
ofthe Memory. By the Labour and Industry of Thomas Pun-sibi.” In this 
trifling piece on the art of punning, he was assisted by Dean Swift, and Dr. 
Delany. 

t Two publishers of Almanacks in Dublin, 
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But soon as Swift once gives the word, 











He snaps it up though ’twere a ****, 











4,—LINES BY DEAN SWIFT, AND DR. SHERIDAN. 


Though Swift and Dr. Sheridan were too often distinguished | 
by a propensity to indulge in scenes of levity inconsistent with 
their functions, yet on some occasions they could be serious, and 
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superior to low humour, as appeared once when they were on a 
visit at the episcopal palace of Kilmore; where, after their depar- 
ture, the following lines were discovered on one of the windows 
which looks into the church-yard : 






















Resolve me this, ye happy dead, 
Who’ ve lain some hundred years in bed ; ' 
From every persecution free, i if 
That in this wretched life we see ; i 
Would ye resume a second birth, a 
And choose once more to live on earth? 
JON. SWIFT. 
Dr. Sheridan wrote underneath these verses : 





Thus spoke great BepELL* from his tomb ; 
“¢ Mortal, 1 would not change my doom, ; i 
To live in such a restless state, ij 
To be unfortunately great ; | 
To flatter fools, and spurn at knaves, 
To shine amidst a race of slaves 5 

To learn with wise men to complain, 
And only rise to fall again ; 
No, let my dusty relics rest, i 
Untill rise among the blest.” 
T. SHERIDAN. 


NECROLOGIST.—No. X. 


GEORGE POWEL. 









This actor's first step towards estimation was made in the year | 
1694, when the patentees of Drury-lane Theatre were distressed H 
by the desertion of their most valuable comedians, and appointed 








* The tomb of this exemplary prelate, who died while in the hands of the 
Irish rebels, in 1641, is witbin view of the window. 
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Powel to the duties of Betterton, who headed the revolters. He 
was accordingly cast to the principal characters in the serious and 
comic drama, for which, even according to Cibber’s reluctant 
allowance, he had elocution and humour. In Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
“* Relapse” he played Worthy, and avery curious exposure is made 
by the author in his preface to that piece, of Powel’s habitual 
ebriety :—‘*‘ one word more about the bawdy, and I have done. 
I own the first night this thing was acted, some indecencies had 
like to have happened ; but it was not my fault. The fine gen- 
tleman of the play, drinking his mistress’s health in Nantes 
Brandy, from six in the morning, to the time he waddled 
on upon the stage in the evening, had toasted himself up to such 
a pitch of vigour, I confess I once gave up Amanda for gone, 
and am since, with all due respect to Mrs. Rogers, very sorry she 
escaped : a certain lady, (let no one take it to herself that is hand- 
some) who highly blames the play, for the barrenness of the con- 
clusion, would then have allowed it a very natural close.” 

With this elevation, Powel’s salary of forty shillings a week was 
doubled and he obtained an absolute controul over the entire 
theatrical arrangements. Verbruggen, too, an actor of equal 
pretensions, shared in these advantages, and procured an exten 
cion of similar terms. The whole range of characters enjoyed by 
Montfort, who had been murdered in December, 1692, devolved 
upon Powel, and when Wilkes returned from Dublin, in 1696, 
Powel with much seeming civility, though really intended to hurt 
him, offered to concede any of Montford’s capital parts in which 
Wilkes might choose to appear. This favour was wisely declined, 
and Wilks made his debzt as Palamede, in Dryden's ‘‘ Marriage 
A-La-Mode,” a character of Powel’s which he played with a visible 
inferiority to its established representative. His youth, however, 
pleasing aspect, and proper deportment, excited very sanguine 
hopes of ultimate success, and he continued to unite increasing 
favour with progressive improvement. 

The pretended contempt of Powel now assumed a look of jealous 
hostility, and the temper of Wilkes being equally inflammable, a 
rupture between these rival candidates very quickly ensued, and 2 
challenge was dispatched by Powel, in a moment of vehemence, 
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to Wilkes, whose firmness, however, compelled the appellant to 
submit, without resorting to his own mode of arbitration. Con- 
vinced that he could not carry his point by intimidation, and fail- 
ing it would appear in courage or consistency, Powel withdrew 
to the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, where the ready 
acceptance of his services, sufficiently proves in what high estima- 
tion they were held. Here his turbulence and discontent permitted’ 
him to pass only one winter, when he returned to his primitive 
quarters, and becoming a martyr to negligence, succumbed to 
the predominance which his desertion had enabled Wilkes to 
strengthen and extend. 

We can apply to no source but the ‘‘ Apology” of Cibber fora 
record of those qualifications by which Powel was distinguished, 
the duties he fulfilled, or the estimation that attended him. Cib- 
ber's enthusiasm for Betterton clouded his best faculties, and 
many genuine gems have been sullied, that this precious diamond 
might exclusively sparkle. There cannot be a justifiable suspi- 
cion that Betterton was less than Cibber has depicted him, but we 
have indisputable testimony that many of his cotemporaries were 
more than the same has recorded. His stiff, reluctant praise of 
Wilkes has been untheasurably heightened, and to this estimable 
actor he admits that Powel, in the best natural requisites, was 
proudly superior. We gather from the evidence of this writer 
that the dominion of Wilkes was nearly overthrown by the caprice 
of the Patentee, whose conviction of Powel’s pre-eminence 
would have led to his speedy re-instatement, had he not shrunk 
from the tyranny so often experienced, and dreaded that drunken- 
ness by which disappointment was frequently occasioned. Cibber’s 
advice, according to his own insinuation, contributed to this and 
smoothed the road by which Wilkes afterwards travelled to reputa- 
tion, authority and opulence. 7 

Powel possessed uncommon skill in mimicry, and, about the 
1695, played the Old Batchelor in imitation of Betterton, its 
great original. The applause which accompanied this perfor- 
mance betokened its success, as the subject of caricature was still 
in the climax of renown, and would have been protected by in- 
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dignation against the sallies of abuse, or the distortions of in- 
feriority. 

A singular stretch of power was exercised upon this actor at 
the perind of his return from Lincoln’s-inn-fields to Drury-lane, 
as already related. About the middle of King William's reign an 
order was promulgated by the Lord Chamberlain that no actor 
should quit either of those companies for the other, without a 
discharge from their respective managers, or his own permission. 
This mandate, it appears, was chiefly intended to facilitate the 
advantage of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, from which theatre when Powel 
proposed to depart without the discharge, the restriction, which 
had been previously waived, was then pressed against him with 
unexpected vigour. Theday after his secession, he was appre- 
hended by a messenger, and detained in confinement for eight 
and forty hours, when the directors ‘of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, car- 
ing no further, perhaps, for an actor of such dissipated habits, 
consented to his discharge, which might, however, have occurred 
upon some better foundation. This harsh interference of the 
Chamberlain was undoubtedly illegal, and a person of great 
quality told Powel, upon his release, behind the scenes of Drury- 
lane Theatre, that if his spirit or patience had induced him to 
stay longer in confinement he would have helped him to a libera- 
tion under more honourable circumstances. He died in the year 
1714, and was buried in St. Clement, Danes. 





ALAS, POOR POWEL ! 





—— 


Theatrical Law Reports. 


HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY. 


‘© Whois Who, or the Double Impostor,” versus ‘ The Stage ;"—being the 
case of Charles Whittingham and John Arliss against J.T. Wooler, tried 
before his Honour the Master of the Rolls, Thursday, December 8, 1817- 


The plaintiffs in this case are printers and publishers, and the defendant is 
the proprietor of the Bleck Dwarf, and a periodical work entitled the British 
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Stage. The original application was made tv the Lord Chancellor for an in- 
junction to restrain the defendant from printing, publishing, or selling, or 








causing to be printed, published, or sold, a certain part or parts of the work 
called ‘* the British Stage,’’ which contained extracts from the comedy of 
“*Who’s Who ; or, the Double [mpostor ;” the copy-right of which was vested 
in the plaintiffs, by virtue of an assignment from the author of the comedy. 

Mr. Hart, on rising, said he was not aware that any person appeared for 
the defendant. (Here Mr. Wooler came forward, and said he appeared in his 
own behalf)—Mr. Hart then proceeded ; and after going over the facts, con- 
cluded Uy observing, that he had not expected any defence to have been set 
up, and submitting that the defendant, as he had not appeared to have pub+ 
lished the parts in question, subsequent to the issuing of the injunction, might 
be decreed to pay the costs. 

Mr. Bell followed, and submitted, that the present was equally an invasion 
of the plaintiff’s right, as that which took place with respect to ‘* Macklin’s 
plays,’’ and which the Lord Chancellor had held to be so. 

The Master of the Rolls.—Mr. Bell, does the extract begin with the first 
page, and go regularly on ? 

Mr. Bell.—No, your Honour ; the first extract commences with pages 12, 
13, 14, and the other with page 22, 23, 24, and 25. It could not be 
said that they were taken for the purpose of fair criticism, as out of 40 pages 
there were seven of the extract ; it was therefore clear that the present was an 
invasion, and an account ought to be ordered. 

Mr. Wooler said, the present was one of those litigious causes that never 
should be countenanced or introduced into a Court of Equity. The cireum- 
stance occurred two years ago; and at the time he was publishing, in fact, 
within one hour after it had been before the public, a person called on him, 
and said he must not publish the work, or, if he did, they should seek their 
remedy against him. The answerhe gave was, that it would be of no con- 
sequence to him, for the number of the work was so small, that it would, not 
be worth his while contesting about it, and he accordingly immediately stopped 
the publication. The assertion that the parts Nos. 13 and 14 did not contain 
any criticism on the extracts taken from the comedy, he did not deny; but 
the reason was, the work was made up of miscellaneous matter, and there 
was no room for it; and therefore the criticism had appeared in No. 10. He 
denied having had any intention to offend; nor had, when publishing the 
first extract, announced any intention to continue them The publishing 
extracts from works was a course constantly pursued by the Edinburgh and 
other reviewers, as wellas by the magazines and newspapers; aud so far 
from being thought injurious to the authors, it was considered to be of benefit 
to them and the public at large, as it had the effect of pointing out those 
works worthy of perusal. Had the work in question been of value to him, 
he certainly should have contended for the right ; but, as it was, he did not 
think it worth contending for. He, in consequence, quoted the case of 
Dodsley v. the Proprietors of Rasselas. 

Vot. XI.—No. 65. 3 H 
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Mr. Hart, in reply, said the question was, not asto the amount of the logs for 

whieh redemption was sought, but whether or not the defendant had invaded 
the right of the plaintiff. Authors would be liable to agreat decrease in the 
value of their works, were the Court to suffer persons to extract and publish 
the best parts of them. The observation of Mr. Wooler, that he had, imme- 
diately, on being applied to, stopped the publication, would have been of 
great importance ; but on looking to his answer, he found it to be quite the 
eontrary; for there he asserted that he had only copied disjointed extracts, 
whieh he was entitled to do, while, in fact, he had copied one of the most im- 
pertant scenes in the comedy, and again pursued the extract in a sub: 2quen 
namber of this work. In answer to the observation, that the publishing 
the extracts of works was of benefit to the authors, he said, though it might 
be justice on the behalf of the public, it certainly was not on that of the 
author, te point eut what work was or was not worthy to be read. The pub- 
lic ought to be left to their opinion in that respect. The present was cer- 
tainly an invasion, and therefure Mr. Wooler ought to pay the costs, and, 
give an acconnat of the profits. 

The Master of the Rolls.—I shall.look at the two publications, and pro- 
bably be able to give judgment without referring the case to the Master. I 
shall want a eopy of the work, to enable me to do so. 

Mr. Wooler, in consequence, handed up six numbers of the work. 

Judgment was postponed until Monday, December 8, 1817, when the 
following decision was pronounced :— 

The Master of the Rolls. —The answer of the defendant contains very par- 
ticular and material evidence. He says, his work, The Stage, is a maga- 
zine and review, and was in the habit of giving criticisms on the performances 
of new plays, and also after they were published ; and that be actually did 
review this farce in his No. 10 of The Stage, and those extracts in No. 13 
and 14 were only to illustrate what he had before written, and that he 
never intended to publish the whole farce. This he had an undoubted right to 
do. The numbers complained of did not contain any one whole act, but a 
part of two scenes ; aud, for the purpose of reviewing them, he was justified 
in ysing them, The case of Macklin vs. Richards, quoted by the learned 
counsel for the plaintiffs, instead of being in support of their case, wa 
against it, as was also that of Dodsley and Kinnersley. In the latter, the 
Lord Chancellor gave no decision, bat said they might apply toa court of 
law.. Here are only seven pages published in this third book, out of forty 
which the farce contains. You must show that the work is invaded when you 
come to ask for a final decree. I am of opinion, therefore, from the whole 
circumstances, that the plaintiff’s biji must be dismissed, and with costs. 

SES 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 

Trial of John P. Harley of Drury-lane Theatre, for a Breach of Engage- 
ment, with S. J, Arnold, Manager of the New English Opera, Wednes- 
day, December 10, 1817. 

Mr. Scarlet stated, that this was an action brought by Mr. Arnold, the Pro- 
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prietor and Manager of the English Opera House, to recover from Mr. Harley, 


a gentleman well known for his theatrical talent, a compensation for a breach 
of agreement on his part, and for having refused to sign articles according te 








his own written contract. 

Mr. Gurney, counsel for the defendant, submitted, whether this was not a 
question that could be better settled out of court. ; 

Mr. Scarlet said, his client, who was in court, did not consider himself 
justified in acceding to this proposition. Mr. Arnold had no wish whatever 
to injure Mr. Harley, but he wanted to have his Lordship’s opinion ; for if he 
was not entitled to a verdict.on this oecasion, he must im future alter his 
mode of engaving his performers, or be ruined in a short time. Mr. Arnold 
was a gentleman, who, it was well known, had done much to improve the 
stage, aud procure for the gratification of the public the best performers, at 
any price. In 1814, he heard of Mr. Harley's talents; Mr. Harley was then 
engaged with the York Company, but had obtained a short leave of absence, © 
and was performing at Brighton. A correspondence took place between 
them, respecting an engagement. (Here Mr. Scarlet read several letters on 
the subject, in which Mr. Harley stated what were his pretensions, and enu- 
merated a long list of characters, which he considered himself qualified to 
support).—The result was, that Mr. Arnold agreed to engage him on his own 
terms, namely, 51. a week ; and in 1815 he came to town, and having played 
two or three times, Mr. Arnold found that he had by no means over-rated his 
own talents, and with that liberality which always marked his eharacter, 
Mr. Arnold, unsolicited, raised his salary to Gl. a week; and further stated 
his readiness to enter into an agreement with him at a rising salary fer 
five years. Mr. Arnold at the same time, stated, that he was fully aware 
that the winter theatres would, in all probability, offer him terms, and hav- 
ing engaged him, would wish tu restrain him from playing at the Summer 
Theatres after they had opened; he therefore wished him to consider well 
before he entered into an engagement with him, as he should certainly 
always enforce a prior claim to any he could give the Winter Theatres ; agree- 
ing, on all occasions, to make his salafy, for the time the Winter Theatres 
were open in opposition to the Summer, equal to what he would have at the 
Winter Theatre. Harley agreed to this proposition, drew ap a written con- 
tract himself, in which he agreed to sign articles for five years, at a sélary 
of six, seven, eight, nine, and ten guineas a week, rising a guinea each 
year. Mr. Harley played in 1815, at the English Opera; but in 1816, when 
the usual articles were sent to him to sign, he tefused to sign them, having, 
as it appeared, entered into a negociation with Drury-lane Theatre. He 
altered the articles, and sent them back to Mr. Arnold as he would sign them, 
but Mr. Arnold would not accede to this proposition. The sunimer of I1@I6 
passed over, Mr. Harley not playing at all at the English Opera ; but as Mr. 
Arnold could not prove any notice given to him of the opening the Theatre 
that year, he felt he could not go for any damages on that occasion. In the 
beginning of 1617, however, Mr. Harley himself, sent to Mr. Arnold, to say 
he he? an engagement offered for a country Theatre, at’a nruch higher ca- 
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lary than what Mr. Arnold had formerly given him, but that from gratitude 


to Mr. Arnold, he was ready to take a lower salary of him ; thus treating as 
if he considered his coutract with Mr. Arnold at an end. Novot so did Mr. Ar- 














nold consider it: he again sent Mr. Harley articles to sign; but willing to 
have the benefit of his talents at any rate, he sent them in the form in which 
Mr. Harley had formerly declared his readiness to sign them ; but now Mr. 
Harley refused tu sign them, even in that form, and Mr. Arnold had no course 
left but to bring the present action. 

Lord Ellenborough asked if there was any penalty named in the articles. 

Mr. Scarlet—Yes my Lurd ; the penalty is 10001. 

Lord Ellenborough then enquired what answer the defendant could have to 
this case. 

Mr. Gurney said, perhaps no answer at Visi Prius, but he had a good an- 
swer elsewhere. 

Lord Ellenborough—The difficulties at Visi Prius are almost insur- 
mountable. 

Mr. Gurney—That was the reason, my Lord, I offered to refer it. My 
client has a character to support, on which his very existence depends; 
should it go abroad that he has conducted himself, as stated by my Learned 
Friend in his speech, towards Mr. Arnold, he will be inevitably ruined with 
the public. 1 am bound to state, that though I have not a legal defence, I 
verily believe 1 have a moral one. Mr. Harley had intended to go to equity. 

Mr. Scarlet—My Lord, Mr. Arnold instructs me to say—he has no wish to 
injure Mr. Harley’s character ; all my client seeks, is to establish his right: 
unless he does this, he can only expect to cee his property crumbling under 
his feet. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, the plaintiff must have a verdict ; at the same 
time it would be desirable that the matter should be referred to some 
honourable and liberal-minded person, to settle the question of damages be- 
tween them. | 

Mr. Gurney agreed to this; hut at the same time must state, that the facts 
which he had to submit were directly opposite to those stated by Mr. Scarlet. 
Mr. Harley positively stated, that he understood the original engagement to 
extend to buth the English Opera and Drury-lane Theatre. 

A verdict was then taken for the plaintiff for 10001, subject to a reference 
to Mr. Gazelee. 


Action of Mr. Cabanel against the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, for breach 
of contract, December 17, 1817. 
This was an action for work and labour, brought by the Plaintiff, a theatri- 


cal machinist, to recover a quantum meruit, for his trouble in constructing a 
model for the Jast scene in an opera, called the ‘‘ Unknown Guest,”” brought 
out at Drury-lane Theatre in 1815, under the auspices of Mr. Arnold, who 
was at that time manager. The last scene in question consisted of a tower, 
which was to be destroyed by the combustion of amine. The Defendant paid 
20/, into Court, and the Plaintiff's demand was 50/. which he had reduced from 
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his original demand of 115/. in consequence of the then embarrassed state of 
the Theatre. Jt appeared that the Opera was performed only eleven nights, 
and was the withdrawn. pe 

The question in the case was as to the value of the Plaintiff's labours, and 
after witnesses were examined on both sides, the Jury found for the Plaintiff. 
—Damages, 50/. 

In the course of the trial the proper pronunciation of the word machinist 
came in question; the witnesses and counsel called it macheenist ; and Lord 
Ellenborough inquired, if the proper mode were not mackinist, from the La- 
tin. Mr. Thomas Erskine, as 4micus Curie, referred to Walker’s Dictionary, 
as an authority for the pronunciation of the second syllable long. 

Lord Ellenborough.—And who is Mr. Walker ? 

Mr. Erskine.—The author of a work on pronunciation, 


Lord Ellenborough.—It may be so; but I never heard his name pronounced 
before. 


BOW STREET. 
Singular Application from Drury-lane Theatre to prevent the circulation of a 
criticism upon Lilliput. December 13, 1817. 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 13, 1817, about 6 0’clock, a message was sent 
to Mr. Birnie, from Drury-lane Theatre, stating that three persons had been 
very busily circulating hand-bills at the different doors of the Theatre, evidently 
with a view of creating a breach of the peace: that these persons had been 
taken into custody, and werethen ready to be conveyed before him. Mr. 
Birnie lost no time in attending to the intimation ; he entered the office, and 
the offended parties were brought before him, in the custody of pubiic-officers 
and attended by Peter Moore, Esq. A large bundle of the hand-bills which 
they had been distributing were produced. Upon examining these hand-bills 
they turned out to be a copy of a letter, addressed to the Editor of The Times, 
Newspaper,* signed Histriomastix, and condemned in the strongest manner 





* The following Communication in the 7imes of the 13th inst. is the cri- 
ticism referred to by the complainants:—‘* 7’ the Editor of the Times.— 
‘* Sin,—Observing a statement in your paper of this day, that all the cha- 
racters of a certain piece are (with a single exception) performed by female 
children, between the ages of six and thirteen years, I confess that, as the fa- 


ther of a family, | have felt much for these unhappy infants, and perhaps 


more for their parents and relatives. Surely, sir, this is much too tender an 


age to give a direction of this-description to the mind of a child, and to risk 


its health and its life by the experiment. First, as to the morality of the 


thing :—Is this “to train up a child in the way it should go,” or to teach it 
to “‘remember its Creator in the days of its youth ?’? Must not a taste be 
created in this way for admiration and applause, or vanity and folly, which no 
subsequent tujtion will eradicate ? Is it not, in short, to make the child at best 
a player; but perhaps a vagabond for life ? And must not the time necessarily 
consumed in preparation for the stage prevent the acquisition of that know- 
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the introduction of the children in the romance now performed at Drury-lane 
Theatre, called ‘* Lilliput,’’ upon the stage, as tending to produce the worst 
consequences upon their future habits. The writer finally expressed an hope 
that the public opinion would be unequivocally declared against the continu- 
ance of the practice. 

Mr. Birnie said, that he had nothing to do with the feelings of the public, 
as far as they regarded the performances of a theatre; nevertheless, as the 
distribution of the bill in question might produce a breach of the peace, from 
the manner in which it was circulated, he thought it his duty to recommend 
that the further circulation might be suppressed. With this view he sent for 
Mr. Bryer, the printer, of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, whose name was 
attached to the bill, and pointed out to him the apprehensions which might 
fairly be entertained. Mr. Bryer readily attended. He said, he had becn em- 





ledge which is of far higher importance than all the money which may be put 
into the pockets of parents and relatives by this perversion of the talents of 
these unhappy infants? Is it nothing, again, that the decencies of the early 
age of a female should be violated, by her assuming the garb and personating 
the character of the other sex? Lastly, Mr. Editor, I would ask a nation of 
professing Christians, whether, in enduring and encouraging such practices as 
these, they are obeying the charge of one who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me ;”’ who took up children in his arms and blessed them, and de- 
clared, that of such characters (in reference to their yet unsullied purity) the 
kingdom of Heaven was composed, Secondly, as to the life and health of the 
child ;—Parents and friends certainly incur a serious responsibility on this 
score. In this climate, and especially at this season of the year, the delicate 
frames of children are as unequal to the exertion of these premature efforts, as 
are the organs of their voice to fill a Theatre without injurious consequences ; 
the alternations of heat and cold, the exposure to midnight hours, the changes 
of dress, the whole previous labour of training for these unhallowed services, 
all indicate the manifest impropriety of making children the victims of our 
amusement. One of the morning papers of this day states, (as might have 
been expected,) that the little creature of six years old, who was put to per- 
form the tent-scene in Richard, was unable to do some more that was set down 
for her by the actual failure of her physical strength. Does this fact supply 10 
warning, or must we have our pleasure at all events ? [I will not, sir, believe 
so ill of te British public. Much, very much, might be added to these sug- 
gestions, but every good and every feeling mind will easily supply from its 
own Stores a variety of arguments which my limited space will prevent my 
detailing against a practice fraught with evil to the eternal and temporal inte- 
rests of these young creatures. It is, therefore, earnestly to be hoped, that 
this practice may either be abandoned at once, or else that the public opinion, 
which must be obeyed, will be unequivocally declared against its continuance. 
Dec. 11, Jam, Sir, yours, &c, HISTRIOMASTIX.” 
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ployed by,a respectable person, to take the course which had been complained 
of ; but at the some time signified his intention to meet the wishes of the 
worthy Magistrate, by withdrawing his servants, and preventing the bills 
from being further issued. 

Mr. Peter Moore, at some length, defended the romance complained of, ‘as 
calculated to produce the best effeet upon the rising generation, and to exhibit 
to advantage the precocity of youth. 

Mr. Birnie observed, these were discussions which did not come within his 
province. His duty was to prevent a breach of the peace, and he hoped this 
had been effectually done. The parties in custody were then discharged, and 


no further complaint was made during the evening. The Theatre was per- 
fectly quiet. 





—— __. 


UNION HALL. 


Extraordinary Attempt of Mr. Samuel Glover, Husband of the .celebrated 
Actress, to take his Children from their'Mother. December \9, 1817. 

A Gentleman, who stated his name to be Glover, and that he was hus- 
band of the celebrated actress of that name, appeared before the Magistrate 
(Mr. Serjeant Sellon), having, at the same time, hold of a lovely and interest- 
ing little girl, whose hand he firmly grasped and refused to relinquish ; the 
child was fashionably dressed, and her other hand was in the possession of a 
female of respectable appearance, and who appeared equally determined with 
Mr. Glover to retain possession of it. 

Mr. Glover stated, that his wife had absented herself from his society, and 
had taken his two children with her. He had been endeavouring for a long 
time to discover the place of abode of Mrs. G. for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of his offspring. He had been in France for three years, during which 
time his wife had run him considerably in debt. On this day, as he was going 
along St. Martin’s-lane, he observed his daughter in the care of the young 
woman, who, he believed, was servant to Mrs. Glover. He demanded that 
she should deliver the child up to him ; but she refused to comply with his 
demand, and kept fast hold of the child’s hand, He resided in Hercules- 
buildings, Lambeth, to which place it was his intention to conduct the child; 
but finding that the determination of the servant was not to be shaken, he 
had thought proper to bring the subject under the consideration of the Magis- 
trates, and he hoped they would interfere, and order his child to be delivered 
up to him. 

The servant, a young woman about 16 years of age, stated that she had 


heen sent by her mistress, Mrs. Glover, to Finchley, for the young lady in © 


question, at which place she had been on a visit at the house of Mr. Harmer, 
the Solicitor. The complainant met her in St. Martin’s-lane, and demanded, 
as he stated, that the child should be given up to him ; but as she had been 
sent expressly for the child by ber mistress, she did not think she would be 
guided by a proper sense of duty if she delivered her Mistress’s daughter to 
any other person than her Mistress. The complainant had made several at- 
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tempts to remove Mrs. Glover’s children from under her protection : once by 
attempting to enter the house through a one pair of stairs wiudow, by means 
of a iadder ;. and at auother time by a violent application at the school where 
the young lady was placed; in the latter instance he failed, because the 
Schoolmistress required him to pay the expence that had been incurred for her 
tuition, a requisition which he found it difficult to comply with. Mrs. Glover 
entirely supported her children, and she was determined not to relinquish her 
young lady until she lost the power of holding her. 

The Clerk of Union Hall stated to the Magistrate, that he was acquainted 
with Mrs. Glover, and from her amiable disposition and good moral couduct, 
he knew her to be a proper person to have charge of her children. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon said, that he had no jurisdiction over the case, and re- 
commended that the parties should proceed to the town residence of Mr. Har- 
mer, in Hatton Garden, who was acquainted with the affairs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glover, and take his advice upon the subject. If Mrs. Glover was not a pro- 
per person to have the care of the children, Mr. Glover might move for a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, and have them produced in a superior Court, and the pro- 
per authorities would determine the case. 


MANSION HOUSE. 


Curious Application of a Dramatic Poet Extraordinary, tothe Lord Mayor, 
| October 11, 1817. 

On Saturday, the 11th of October, a Maltese gentleman applied to the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, requesting his Lordship tu furnish him with 
such a recommendation to the Managers of the different Theatres in the city, 
as could not fail to insure him a favourable reception. The Lord Mayor ob- 
served, that he had great doubts whether any recommendation would have 
the desired effect, as the applicant spoke in a language not universally known 
in this metropolis. The Maltese replied, that a mistake had been made with 
respect to the nature of his pretensions. He was a writer of dramatic com- 
positions, and not an actor. He hada great number of that description of 
pieces, which he could translate into almost any language but the English, 
with which he was totally unacquainted. 

The Lord Mayor could not help thinking the exception a most unhappy 
one. It was acase, however, that admitted of a remedy. The best way of 
proceeding was by a direct application to the Managers. The people were 
fond of foreign novelties, and he hoped the Managers could not be accused of 
overlooking works of real merit, because they happened to be the production 
of a foreigner. The Maltese said that his works were calculated to please, 
whether the people wished to laugh or cry. The Lord Mayor observed, that 
he had a 5001. share in the Drury-lane Theatre, and he hoped the poet would 
make his first application there,as he would be happy to derive as much profit 
as possible from the concern. The Maltese, whose observations were inter- 
pretted, returned thanks for the encouragement he had met with, and s¢+ 
off for Drury-lane Theatre, we suppose, with all his works. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES RELATIVE TO THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, : 

It would be needless to take a greater retrospect than the be- 
ginning of the Twelfth century, to trace the origin of the French 
Theatre, though under the first race of kings mention is made by 
historians of “mimes” and “ dancers.” Charlemagne, by an 
ordinance of A. D. 789, suppressed the several companies of iti- 
nerant players, styled in that edict ‘‘ histriones, fargeurs, dan- 
seurs, and bateleurs,” on account of the immorality and ob- 
scenity of their representations. This order so. completely dis- 
persed them, that in the reigns of the kings of the second race, 
we find no mention or trace of them whatever. Nevertheless, a 
taste for dramatic representation always prevailed; and by an 
abuse still more enormous, they were introduced even in churches ; 
and it was not till about the year 1197, that Eudes de Sulli, Bishop 
of Paris, exerted his greatest endeavours to suppress a disorder 
that was annually committed in his church, as well as in {many 
Others of the kingdom. (@) Provence, which was held in such 





(a) This was called the ‘* Fool's Festival,’’ a fragment of Pagan supersti- 
tion, more worthy to exe:te horror than imitation, On these rejoicing-days, 
the churches were filled with people masked, who profaned the sacred place 
by dances, infamous songs, licentious games, sacrilegious buffooneries; and 
every kind of excess, even to the spilling of blood. ‘They played at dice upon 
the altar while the priest was celebrating high-mass, stripped themselves 
naked, and wheeled one another through the streets in wheelbarrows in that 
condition ; and so highly were these buffuoneries and antics in vogue, that these 
who wished to discountenance these practices were regarded as worthy of ex- 
communication. A mandate was issued by the above Eudes de Sulli, in 
1198, to suppress these scandalous enormities ; however, it seems probable he 
could not obtain his end, for we find the Fools’ Festival was observed in all its 

‘original foolery for two hundred: and forty years after, when it was accused of 
being heathenish and idolatrous by the Sorbonne, or Faculty of Theology, in 
1444, and entirely abolished. To the inquisitive reader, who wishes for more 
information on the subject of this singularly absurd ceremony, I would refer 
him to a work intituled ‘* Memoires pour servir |’Histoire de la Féte des Foua, 
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great esteem by the Romans, has always been considered as a 


country whose inhabitants were born with an agrceable gaiety and 
vivacity, to which, perhaps, the warmth of the climate might have 
helped to contribute: It was here, towards the close of the Ele- 
venth Century, that those admirable geniuses were first seen, who 
waked the Muses from their lethargic state, and gave the first idea 
of those representations which afterwards appeared. The Pro- 
vencal poets were known by the name of Troubadours; (¢) they 
composed comedies and various kinds of poetry, (c) under the 
titles of chant, chanterel, song, sonnet, verses, lays, pastorals, 
tensons, &c..(¢) ‘These poems brought the Provencal language 
into vogue throughout Europe, and these poets into such great 
repute, that the emperors Frederic I. and II. invited several to 
their court; and Richard Coeur de Lion, of England, honoured 
them with his friendship and protection. They had their come- 





qui ce faisvit autres Fois dans plusieurs Eglises, par M. du Tilliot & Lausanne 
et a Genéve ;’ quarto, 1741. 

These festivals were not only held on the continent, but most probably in 
England; for about 1530, in an inventory of the Church of York, a small 
mitre and a ring for ‘‘ the Bishop of Fools’’ are among the items. 


(6) From the French verb, to find out, to invent. 


(c) They perfected the rhyme, placing it at the end, which before was put 
indifferently at the beginning, end, or pause of the verse. ‘hey fixed it where 
it now is, and it was never after suffered to be changed. The voyages which 
the kings and princes of Europe made to the Holy Land, and the victorics 
gained by them over the Saracens, were celebrated by them. They were the 
inventors of Romances, which they wrote both in prose and verse. T hey seem 
to be the kind of performers pointed out by Stat. 1V. of Hen. IV. of England, 
and therein called Master-rimours, when that Statute commands, that ‘* No 
Master-rimour, ministrel, or other vagabond, be in anywise sustained in the 
land of Wales, to make commuths or gatherings upon the people.” 


(d) Tensons were delicate questions relative to love and lovers, which gave 
rise to many replies ; and as opinions were divided, agreeable disputes arose, 
which were laid before a society of ladies of rank and understanding, who 
usually resided at Romanin or Pierrefeu, and who determined upon these alter- 
cations. The decisions they gave upon jealousy and quarrels of lovers cavised 
them to be called the ** Court of Love.’’ See Madame de Sevigne’s Let- 
ters. 
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dians and their menestriers, or musicians, (¢) constantly attend- 
ing them. Before I give an account of the comedies of these 
poets, it may be necessary to say something of the tale-tellers, 
singers, and ‘:juggleurs.” ‘The ‘‘tale-tellers” composed histories 
and romances in prose. The ‘‘singers’’ sang the productions of 
the Provencal poets. As for the ‘jugleurs,” they were of more 
ancient date than either, as they are mentioned in the time of the 
emperor Henry II. who died in 1056. These jugglers, who played 
on different instruments, associated with the singers and poets, to 
perform the works of the latter; and thus united, they introduced 
themselves into the courts and palaces of kings and princes, from 


whom they received rich presents. These Provencal poets flou- 


rished in Europe about two hundred and fifty years; viz. from 
1120 till 1382, when the Maecenas and the poets both vanished 
together. From this time, the performers were all blended under 
the title of 


JUGGLERS. 


They resorted to Paris. in a single street, which derived its name 
from them, now called ‘* Rue St. Julien des Menestriers.” Those 
who wanted them repaired thither, and hired them to perform in 
festivals, &¢. There is an ordinance of William de Germont, pro- 
vost of Paris, of the 14th of September, 1341, whereby all jug- 
glers, male and female, were forbid, when hired, to send others 
in.their room, or to bring with them.a greater number than was 
agreed upon; and by another ordinance, of September, 1395, 
they were forbid to repeat, represent, or sing, in any public places 


_or elsewhere, any scandalous or obscene piece. From this time 


we find no farther mention of them; not that these representa-: 
tions entirely subsided ; but these performers exhibiting feats of 
extraordinary activity, with swords and other arms, they began to 
be called buffoons and mountebanks, and they at length dwindled 
into rope-dancers. 

In the year 1220, died Anselm de Faydit, a famous troubadour, 





_— 


(e) From Menestrier is derived our word Minstrel, or Minestril, t> be met 
With in old statutes, signifying a strolling musician, . — 
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who was the author of the ‘‘ Heresy of the Fathers,”’ a satirical 
piece, which Boniface, Marquis of Montserratt, had publicly per 
formed at his country seat. (7) Lecco de Grimauld, who died in 
1380, wrote several comedies against Pope Boniface VIII. Rene 
d’Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, and Count of Provence, pro- 
duced several rondeaus, ballads, and comedies. (¢) But the great- 
est poet of Provence was Parafols, who wrote five satirical come- 
dies against Ivan I. Queen of Naples, which he dedicated to Pope 
Clement VII. who then resided at Avignon. As many of these 
pieces have not been handed down to us, it is difficult to give any 
particular or certain account of them; but one may venture to 
pronounce, that they more resembled dialogues, which expressed 
the action satirized by the author, than comedies such as were be- 
gan to be written in the reign of Charles 1X. In the year 1318, 
we find that Philip le Bel gave a grand entertainment at Paris, 
which was the most magnificent ever seen there. To it came our 
King Edward II. who had married Isabel, his daughter, bringing 
her and a numerous retinue of the English nobility with him. 
This entertainment lasted eight days; and plays were acted, re- 
presenting the ‘‘ happiness of the blessed, and the miserable state 
of the damned.”’ It was a custom amongst the pilgrims, on their 
return from the Holy Land, or other places, where their devotion 
carried them, to sing verses, composed by themselves, on the sub- 
ject of their pilgrimages, in which they also celebrated the history 
of Jesus Christ, and the legends, miracles, and wondrous tales of 
the saints and martyrs. These compositions, it may well be sup- 





(f) This Faydit was the same that our Richard I. brought over into Eng- 
land, to whom he made very considerable presents. Faydit was a player and 
musician, as wellas poet. Hestole his wife froma convent. This lady was of 


one of the first families of Provence ; and having a very beautiful voice, Fay- 


dit made her sing in his pieces. Richard was a passionate lover of poetry him- 
self; there remain some pieces of his composition; and he bears a rank 
among the troubadours, or Provencal poets of his time. In consequence of 
his introducing Faydit and other French authors, interludes, and other per- 
formances, began to be exhibited in families of distinction, both by persovs 
hired for the purpose, and even by the great themselves. 


(g) According to John de Bouchet, in his ‘ Aunals of Aquitaine.” 
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posed, were rude enough; but the simplicity of the times, the 
piety of the subject, and the holiness and sanctity of the perform- 
ers’ characters, rendered them delightful to their hearers. This 
was the origin of a species of religious drama, known afterwards 
all over Europe by the name of 


MYSTERIES. (h) 

The Church had perceived the fondness of the people for these 
entertainments, and thought them a fit means for exciting devo- 
tion in the minds of the multitude, always affected by show and 
pomp. Therefore, to effect this purpose, stages were erected, and 
the pilgrims regularly exhibited on holidays. The monologue was 
improved into dialogue, and that into a history. The incarnation 
and passion of our Saviour were stock pieces; and to these were 
accasionally added the lives and miracles of the saints. Thus 
sprung up by degrees a religious drama, which became in request 
throughout all Christendom, particularly in those places where re- 
ligious pilgrimages were patronised. The appearance of these 
pilgrims and spectacles excited some shopkeepers in Paris to raise 
a subscription for purchasing a piece of ground proper to build a 
theatre upon, where these mysteries were represented on all festi- 
vals and holydays, for the instruction of the people. Their first 
attempt was at the Burgh of St. Maur, about two leagues from 
Paris ; the subject was, ‘‘The Passion of our Saviour,” which, 
from the novelty, attracted a great concourse of spectators ; and 
the company usually went by the title of the ‘ Brethren of the 
Passion."’ In the year 1398, they were interrupted by an ordi- 
nance of the provost of Paris; but they obtained the king’s per- 








(h) Ushall in this place give a description of the form of the stage on which 
these Mysteries were represented. The scenery proper for the Mystery ‘in- 
tended to be acted was fixed to the walls of the Theatre; on the top was con- 
stantly the figure of a venerable old man, with angels round him, as seated #1 
the clouds, to represent heaven and God the Father; beneath, and at the far- 
ther end of the stage was the head of a large dragon, with its mouth made te 
open and shut—this represented hell. The performers were placed on the 
stage all at atime; sitting down, or rising up from their seats, as they had 
ended or were to begim their parts, so that they were the whole time before the 
audience, 
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mission, and proceeded without further molestation. Charles VI. 
assisted at several of their representations; and was so well 
pleased, that he granted them a patent, bearing date October 4, 
1402 ; (4) made them part of the royal household ; and authorized 
them to perforin any mystery whatever, whether of the passion or 
resurrection of our Saviour or of any of the saints, at what times 
and wheresoever they pleased, before the king or his subjeets, and 
with music or witheut ;.and i:. consequence thereof, they soon 
after established the first French Theatre at ‘‘ The Hospital of the 
Trinity.” The reigns of Charles VI. Charles VII. and part of that 
of Lewis Xf. though greatly troubled with intestine broils and 
factions, did not disturb these performances so much as might be 
expected ; on the contrary, we find other companies were erected : 
such as the *‘Children of Sans Souci,’ and the ‘‘ Clerks of La 
Bazoche.” It was some time before the people were sated with 
the mysteries ; at length they judged them too serious, when they 
introduced in their pious representations scenes from profane and 
burlesque subjects, which greatly pleased the people, and were 
called ‘jeux de pois pilez,” or the ‘* games of split peas.’ These 
games went by the general name of ‘‘ Fooleries ;" and were usually 
performed by the children of Sans Souci, the chief of whom was 
called ‘‘ The Prince of Fools.” In this manner the brethren or 


pilgrims supported theinselves, until the reign of Francis I. who, 


in the year 1518, granted them letters-patent, whereby all the 
privileges they had obtained from Charles VI. were renewed. ‘They 
continued their representations till the year 1539, when the Tri- 
nity House was again converted into an hospital. They then hired 


, 


part of the ‘* Hotel de Flandre,”’ where they performed till 1543, 
when they were again driven out, and the hotel sold and demo- 
lished. Thus harassed, they resolved to purchase a piece of ground, 
and build a theatre for themselves ; and they accordingly pur- 


chased a part of the ground where the Hotel of Burgundy had 





(i) ‘* Confrairie de la Passione.—Jouer quelque mystere que ce arit de la 
passione et resurrectione de nostre seigneur ou autre quelconque tant de saincts 
comme de saincts qu’oils voudrout esvire et mettre sus toutes et quantes sois 
qu’ils leur plaira, soit devant nous, devant nostre commune et ailleurs tant en, 
recors (musique) qu’autrement.” 
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stood, fronting the streets of Rue St. Francis and Mauconseil. 
It has been before observed, that the religious dramas and hetero- 
geneous mixture of morality and buffoonery which by these 
brethren had been performed appeared, to succeeding times, in the 
light of a profanation of those mysteries they were intended to in- 
spire the people with a reverence for ; therefore, when the Hotel 
of Burgundy had been re-erected as a Theatre, the Parliament of 
Paris, in 1548, 17th November, by an arret, prohibited them from 


ever representing any mysteries, ‘“‘ whether relative to our Saviour 


or his saints ; (k) and at the same time prohibiting any other com- 
panies (except those of the brethren) to perform in Paris or its 
suburbs. Being thus constrained, they could exhibit no other 
than profane subjects ; and this they continued to do till 1588, 


when they transferred their privileges, and Jet their house to a 


company of comedians, Their principal motives for this step 


were, that their performances had procured them very little profit 
or applause ; and that, about this period, ‘there at once started 
five or six poets, who first made the French nation acquainted 
with the true species of dramatic composition upon the models of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. (/) It was in 1552 that Jodelle, 
by a happy effrontery, introduced tragedy and comedy upon the 
French stage, according to the taste of the ancients. This new 
species of writing had all the success that the author could pos. 





(z) It is probable that these Mysteries were discontinued much about the 

same time inEngland. They were succeeded by the ‘* Moralities.’’ 
(i) Unfortunately for the progress of the. dramatic arts, the Romans were 

preferred before the Greeks, and Seneca was classed before Euripides. The 


florid language and bombastic sentiments of the first were more suited to the 


genius of the French at that time. Ronsard, who had gallicised the Greek 


and Latin poets in his works, was so much the guide of the beaux espriés, and 


they were such enthusiastic admirers of his productions, that the language 


was studied in his verses. Hence it was that the barbarisms of Ronsard and 


the inflated style of Seneca were the foundation on which all the tragedies 
were raised, not only during that age, but above forty years after its expira- 
tion. However, notwithstanding the frequegt defects that are to be met with 
in the dramatic poets of those times, it must be acknowledged they pointed 
out a very useful path to future great writers. Had Jodelle and Grevin not 
existed, probably Garnier and Theophile would never have thought of com- 
mencing tragic writers ; and without the Jatter Mayret, Rotrou, and Du Ryer, 
would never have excited so much cmulation in the great Corneille, 
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times with his presence. In the prologue to the comedy of «* Eu- 
gene” he so judiciously satirized the ‘ Brethren of the Passion,” 
that he not onJy met with applause, but brought the Theatre of 
the Hotel of Burgundy into great discredit. He was followed by 
Baif, La Peruse, and Grevin, who all ridiculed the Brethren.— 
Notwithstanding the little attention that was paid to these Bre- 
thren, they obtained Ietters-patent from Henry LH. bearing date 
1554, in favour of the brotherhood; and he again granted them 
the like in 1559. Charles XI. went still farther, forgiving them 
several taxes that were due, and exempting them from the future 
payment of them, after the deputy procurer-general of the trea- 
sury-chamber had seized their effects for the same. A short time 
after (1672), an event much more fatal to them occurred. The 
curate of Saint Eustache obtained a decree from the Chatelet, that 
the Brethren should not open the doors of their Theatre till after 
vespers. They were compelled to obey; and the Theatre of the 
Hotel de Burgundy became almost a desert. They made remon- 
strances and obtained some temporary relief ; but the curate, mak« 
ing fresh opposition, they remained three years under this con- 
straint, when, at length, they obtained permission to open their 
doors as before, on condition of their answering for all scandal 
that might arise from their representations. During these con- 
troversies, a number of poets arose, who composed . omedies and 
tragedies upon the model of Jodelle, The number of dramatic 
pieces so greatly increased, and became so much in vogue, that 
many companies were formed to represent them. However, the 
patent of the Brethren precluded them from exhibiting in Paris 
and its environs. Nevertheless, in 1584, (emboldened by the ap- 
plause they had received in different cities of the kingdom,) one 
of these companies opened a Theatre at Paris, at the Hotel de 
Cluny, in the Rue des Mathurines ; but they had scarce perform- 
ed a week before the Parliament took cognizance of them, and 
stopped their proceedings. Four years after, two other companies 
appeared at Paris, and opened Theatres : the one was French, the 
The latter first introduced 


PANTOMIMES 
in 1588, and they attracted crowded audiences ; but both these 


companies were almost immediately forbid to perform. 
(To be continued.) G. Come D. 
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THE DRAMATIST.—No. VIII. 





—_ 





“A ‘ thing,’ of shreds and patches.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


meme Sine 


l.—-AFFECTING APPEAL. 


Linton, a musician belonging to the orchestra of Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, was murdered by street robbers, who were after- 
wards discovered and executed. A play was given for the benefit 
of his widow and children, and the day preceding the perfor- 
mance, the following appeared in one of the public prints. 


‘¢ THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
For the Benefit of Mrs. Linton, &e. 


“«The Widow” said Charity, whispering me in the ear ** must have your 
mite ; wait upon her with a Guinea, and purchase a box-ticket.” , 

** You may have one for five shillings,’ 
the elbow. 

My hand was in my pocket, and the guinea, which was between my finger 


and thumb, slipped out. 


’ observed Avarice, pulling me by 


** Yes,” said I ** she shall have my five shillings.” 
<¢ Good Heaven!” exclaimed Justice, ‘‘ what are you about ! Five shillmgs! 





If you pay -but five ed for going into the Theatre, then you get value 
reeeived for your money.” 


<¢ And I shall owe him no thanks” added Charity, laying her hand upon a 





° heart, and leading me on the way to the Widow’s house. 

$ Taking the knocker in my left hand, my whole frame trembled. Looking 
. round, [ saw Avarice turn the corner of the street, and I found all the money 
e in my pocket grasped in my hand. 

" ‘Is your mother at home, my dear” said I, to a child who conducted me 


into a parlour. 

“¢ Yes,” answered the infant ‘‘ but my father has not been at home for a 4 
great while ; that is his harpsicord, and that is his violin.—He used to play qi 
es on them for me. 





e ‘* Shall I play you a tune, my boy?” said I. 

‘*No sir” answered the boy ‘* my mother will not let them be touched ; 
for since my father went abroad, music makes her cry, and then we all cry.” 
—I looked on the violin—it was unstrung. 


Vox, XI1.—-No. 5, 3K 
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J touched the harpsicord—it was out of tune. 

Had the lyre of Orpheus sounded in my ear, it could not have insinuated to 
my heart, thrills of sensibility equal to what J felt. 

It was the spirit in unison with the flesh. 


‘© ] hear my mother on the stairs’ 


said the boy. 

I shook him by the hand— Give her this, my lad,” said I, and left the 
house. 

It rained—I called a coach—drove to a coffee-house, but not having a 
farthing in my pocket, borrowed a shilling at the bar. 


Q.—PpuFF DIRECT. 


A French dramatist devised a singular method of alluring the 
public to the representation of his pieces. On the day for which 
any of them was announced, he set out in the morning, went 
though all the streets and squares of Paris, stopping at those 
places where the play-bills were usually posted, and when five or 
six persons had been collected, he would cry at once, in a vehe- 
ment tone,—** Faith, the French will be treated with an excellent 
piece to-night. Ill be there for one.’ This peregrination was 
then continued, in the same manner, and its object became, in 
some measure, successful. 


3.—ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


Not many years before her retirement, this celebrated actress, 
went down to Brighton, to play a few of her favourite characters. 
One morning coming from rehearsal she called in at a shop, to 
purchase some article of dress. Wholly absorbed in the part she 
was to perform, whilst the shopman was displaying his muslins 
&c. Mrs.S. took one in her hand, and fixing her eyes full on the 
man exclaimed in a solemn voice, “ Said ye, sir, this would 
wash.” The poor fellow in great alarm, began to think the intel- 
lects of his customer were not right ; but Mrs. Siddons, recalled 
to recollection by his astonishment, with a smile apologised for her 
absence of mind, and repeated the question in a voice better suited ' 
to the occasion. 


4.—THE FAMILY OF SHAKSPEARE, 


We rejoice that the interesting subject of the family of Shaks- 
peare has at length been taken up by an able investigator; and 
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certainly the great father of our dramatic poetry as richly deserves 
to be renembered in his posterity as either Vi. ARLBOROUGH, NELSON or 
Weciincron, for he has equally contributed though ina different 
way, to the national supremacy of the land which gave him birth. 
We hope that the spirit which has been kindled by the following 


article will not evaporate in words.— 


** It is known that the line of Shakspeare’s own body terminated in his 
grand-daughter Lady Barnard, of Abington, near Northampton; but 
Shakspeare had a sister, Joan, who married William Harte, of Stratford ; 
and this branch, partly under the name of Harte, and partly under that of 
Smith, may be regarded as the last remains of that family, which, as long 
as transcendent genius merits distinction, ought not to be suffered to pine in 
want, or to struggle against the miseries which beset poverty, however indus- 
trious. In passing lately through Tewkesbury, a well-known literary charac- 
ter was led, by a reported inscription on the tomb-stone of a John Harte, 
buried there in 1@00—which inscription described him as ‘‘ a sixth descendant 
of the poet Shakspeare’’—to inquire whether there livedin that town any 
survivors of the family. After much search, he discovered a son of this 
Harte, who had been christened by the name of William Shakspeare. This 
poor man is a chair-maker by trade, and works as yourneyman tg a Mr. Rich- 
ardson :—the contour of his countenance strikingly resembled the portrait in 
the first folio edition, a circumstance of itself sufficient to excite an inter- 
est in his favour. In one room of the ground floor of a wretched hovel lived 
this mon, his wife, and five children. In the corner stood a stocking frame 
in which the mother said she worked after the children were in bed at night, 
and before they woke in the morning, adding thereby ¢hree or four shal- 
lings per week to her husband's lis. In answer to inquiries about the great 
Bard, Harte said his father and grandfather often talked on the subject, and 
buoyed themselves up with hopes that the family might sometime be remem= 
bered; but for his part the name had hitherto proved of no other tse to him 
than furnishing jokes among his companions, by whom he was often annoy- 
ed on this account. On the writer presenting him with a guinea, he declared 
it was the first benefit which had arisen from his being a Shakspeare. It 
appeared that his father held the property in Shakspeare’s two houses at 
Stratford. but they had long been under mortgage, and his mother, a few 
years ago, sold them by auction; deriving a balance, after paying the mort- 
gage and expences, of only 301. The family pedigree he had preserved : but 
he had no other relic of the great Poet, save a long walking stick, which 
was given to him by his father, as one which had belonged to Shakspeare. It 
appeared also, that his father had given a Mr. Kingsbury, of Tewksbury, a 
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jug, or beaker, with Shakspeare’s portrait on it, and a sort of pencil ca: 
with a cypher W. S. upon it—both of which be asserted had been the pro- 
perty of the Poet. On inquiring after other branches of the family, he re- 


ferred the writer to the Smiths of Stratford, who were his cousins, and child- 


? 
ren of his father’s sister ; and also an aunt whom he supposed still to reside 
at Stratford. The writer of thisaccount afterwards proceeded to Stratford, 
and applying to Mrs. Hornby, an amusing gossip, who now resides in the 
hyuse in which Shakspeare was born ; he was readily introduced to the Smiths 
but the aunt had removed to Leamington. Of the Smiths, there are two 
brothers and a sister; one is a Bricklayer, and the other had kept a Grocer’s 
shop, but had recently failed. The sister is married to a Bricklayer, who 
works under his brother-in-law. It was no fancy to trace in the faces of the 
two Smiths, the same family resemblance which had been observed in Harte 
at Tewkesbury. The frame work of their faces was all over the Bard of Avon, 
They were characterised by the same modesty as poor Harte.—Having as vet 
profited nothing by their family renown, they expected nothing; but they 
acknowledged they felt it hard that Stratford should profit so much by the 
name of their kinsman and the country boast so much of his works, while 
his family were suffering every kind of privation; the very house of Shaks- 
peare having fallen into the hands of strangers, by showing which the family 
might have been kept from want. At Stratford the writer received much ait 
in these inquiries from the politeness of Mr. Wheeler, author of the History 
of Stratford. Owing however to a mistake in the published pedigrees, he said 
the inhabitants of Stratford had to this time lost sight of the Smiths, as con- 
nected with the family of their illustrious townsman ; and till the visit of the 
writer they had supposed thatevery branch of the family had left Stratford. 
From Stratford the writer proceeded to Leamington, where he found Jane, 
the aunt of Harte, of Tewkesbury, in the humble situation of a washerwo- 
man. She had married a soldier of the name of Iliffe, by whom she had two 
girls, the eldest of whom is kindly patronised by Mr. Bissett, of the Museum 
and has been recognized in her relationship to the Bard of Avon by many of 
his distinguished visitors. In the course of these inquiries, the writer collected 
some novelties connected with Shakspeare, a detail of which would now be 
out of place; but not so a call to the literary world to uttend to the interesting, 
industrious, and virtuous family of a man who possesses such pre-eminent 
claims on the veneration and gratitude of his country.’’ 


5.—A DRAMATIC BULL. 


’ 


In asorry tragedy called the “ Fall of Tarquin,’ 
one Hunt, there is a description of a forest, in which the author 
has this ludicrous line— 


written by 


** And the tall trees stood circling in a row.”’ 
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Literary Bedicw. 


** Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ade. 
judicium dirigatur.” 


: QUINTILIAN, 








1. Monody on the death of the Right Honourable R. B. Sheridan. Spoken 
at Drury-lane Theatre, 1216. By Lord Byron. Price\s. Murray. 


2. Lines on the death of **#*#e**. From the Morning Chronicle of Monday, 
August 5, 1816. Ascribed to a personage of the highest poetical talent, and 
to gratify theanvious curiosity of the public, re-published, without note or 


comment. ‘*Principibus placuisse viris.”’—Horat.—Price Sixpence. Hone. 


Ce 


-AGarland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Charles 
Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. , ‘‘ Sepulerum floribus ornare.”’ Cicero. 
1816. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Hailes. 


4. Monody: to the Memory of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Gent. 1816. Longman & Co. * 


(Continued from page 367.) 


(To enable our readers more distinctly to follow the course of this 
review, which was unavoidably broken off abruptly in our last, we 
re-insert a paragraph from page 366, so as to give the Review of 
Mr. Phillips’ entire.) 

We come now to the ‘Garland’ of Mr. Phillips. The title is 
undeniably appropriate. ‘The poem presents a collection of sweets 
and flowers strung together with what Mr. Phillips would call a 
‘careless hand.’ In truth, however, Mr. Phillips has uncon- 
sciously assumed the office of selector, and has detached the va- 
rious hues of the wreath, one fromthe other,—and they now 
offer themselves to the eye in all their original and undivided 
beauty ;—each flower hangs independent and perfectly unallied, 
both in complexion and odour, to its neighbour.—The ‘ Garland’ 
is composed, indeed, of rarities. The ‘rose’ and the ‘ perfumed 


violet, —the ‘eglantine,’—the ‘wan cowslip’ and the < pale prim- 
rose,’ 
* And every flower that sad embroidery wears,’ 


have been flung away, to make room for some curious exotics for 
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which we have no name. whatever in this frosty climate. They 
seem to have been imported from the tropics, and in their gaudy 
and obtrusive forms, bear some resemblance to the ‘ flower that 
loves the sun.’ They unfold all their beauties spontaneously, anc 
are clearly not perennials.—But, to quit the maze of metaphor 
into which he have been enticed by the ingenuity of Mr. Phillips, 
we perceive that he has evidently benefited by the old maxim 
zyobs ceaviov of the Grecian Sage ;—and, if the amount of his self- 
knowledge be not very extensive, he has at least succeeded in be- 
coming very satisfactorily acquainted with every particle of his 
own merit. Mr. Phillips has certainly a command of words and 
is not destitute of fancy. He writes, we have no doubt, with 
ereat facility,—and he appears so well satisficd with his own pro- 
ductions, that we feel some regret at being compelled to undeceive 
him. But it is our duty; and, indeed, unless his dreams be very 
speedily disturbed, he will, like Alnascar in the Arabian storv, 
kick down his little casket of fame, and disappoint altogether the. 
hopes of himself and his friends. But it is fair that Mr. Phillips 


should speak for himself. His poem opens thus :— 


‘* No—shed not a tear upon Sheridan’s tomb, 
The moment for sorrow is o'er ; 
Pale poverty’s cloud, or ingratitude’s gloom, 


Can darken that spirit no more! 


He is gone to the Angels that lent him their lyre, 
He is gone to the world whence he borrowed his fire, 
And the brightest and best of the heavenly choir 


The welcome of paradise pour.’ 


Mr. Phillips then proceeds in a very lofty style to make us acquaint- 
cd with the various merits of Mr. Sheridan. Amongst other 
valuable communications he tells us that 


‘© With the gem of his genius he brightened the throne, 


But held the rich brilliant of honour his own.” 


It is not worth while staying to object to this, We shall have 


cnough, anon, of merrier matter, perhaps—What have we here ° 


© wisdom ador’d 
Till sense bowed abashed to the bondage of soul, 


And reason drank pearls dissolv’d in the bowl *'’ 
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This is certainly an imposing passage. We ‘bow’ to it as such 
and offer up the tribute of our unfeigned ignorance, ‘Ve cannot 
comprehend #. .......... No—After labouring till we are tired, 
we can see neither light nor land—We are in a ‘ sea of troubles,” 
—and in the most pure and perfect darkness—We seem, as it 
were, to be in the ‘* bottomless pool of despondency, angling for 
impossibilities,” from which neither common sense nor common 
exertions can extricate—but—(laud the gods !)—we see a ¢ ray’ 
at a distance,—yet it is 





‘ the diversified ray’ 

“© That flings its bright veil o'er the blushes of even 
= > 5] 

And bleads in the rainbow the viches of heaven.’ 


* Such alone may describe, &c.’ 





- © Envy applauded his song’ — 
‘ And ignorance worship'd the path which he trod.’ 


Down, down, down cerry down! 





We really must no undertake the review of another Irish poem 
for sometime. Indeed if the ‘run’ of them is at all like the 
‘Garland’ of Mr. Phillips, we must engage some person from the 
«* Emerald Isle” to fill the office of interpreter, or to act as a 
General Dictionary, before we shall presume to venture upon 
analyzing the merit of another effort from the same quarter. It 
is but justice, however, to rem irk that the last line of the above 


extract conveys a compliment at once novel and delightful. 


‘¢ He is gone—but his memory sheds a ray 
That e’en in sorrow cheers ; 

As sinking in the ocean surge, 

Beneath the dulcet sea-maids dirge, 


The glorious God of parting day 


. 
Blushes a beam o’er the evening grey, 
To chase Creations tears.”’ 
It might be imprudent to guess at the meaning of the above 
passage at present, but we promise our readers a full explanation as 
e soon as our ‘ Wild Irish Boy” arrives.—The author now proceeds 


toask, in a pleasant vein of humour, 





‘ Where will the shades of power 
Oh! where will they Jook on his likeness again ?’ 
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He must have chuckled exceedingly at having anticipated the per- 
plexity of his readers, labouring in vain to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this mysterious enquiry. } 

** Where shall the orphan drama find 

The breathings of that vernal mind ?” 

This is another «enigma by the same hand, and equally defies 

solution. 

“< Streams of liquid diamond, roll’d 


Their orient rid/ o’er sands of gold !” 


Here we must take leave to reprove Mr. Phillips. We rather 


think that this couplet is a plagiarism from the poems of the once 
renowned Della Crusca. It is fortunate that Mr. Gifford complet- 
ed his Baviad,. otherwise we think that he would have thrust the ~ 
‘ Counsellor’ into one of the most conspicuous niches of his Tem- 


ple of Fame.—Time 


‘© Cover'd his wing. with fancy’s flowers, 
And bless’d the bondage of his bowers.”’-—~ 


A species of self-imprisonment that is not recognised in the courts 
of Poetry in England. We mention this as perhaps Mr. Phillips 
may understand only the niceties of the Irish law.—India, we hear 


«¢ India in her heart’s blood dyed, 
Brandished her fetters at his side ! 
And half forgot” &c. 


Forgot indeed !—This is a most unseemly resurrection, yet it re- 
minds us of the ‘Bleeding Nun’ in the pleasant tragical story of 
‘Raymond and Agnes,’ from which Mr. Phillips has evidently bor- 
rowed the idea, without having had the grace to acknowledge the 
obligation. —But we are tired of joking, and must now take leave 
of vir. Phillips and his poem.—If he would clip the wings of his 
muse ;—or, (if he prefers the simile) if he would discipline his 
Pegasus a little and compel it to go over the ground more cauti- 
ously and with more attention to the usual paces, at the next 
starting. —we have no doubt but that it will be considered as a 
much invre valuable animal. It has not much bone or muscle, 
certainly,—but it is an airy, fantastic thing that may possibly please 
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a boarding school Miss, and, indeed, if well trained, may in time 























be backed to run, with some prospect of success, against some of 
our fourth rate racers. 

The poem of Mr. Gent presents a contrast every way to the 
lines of Mr. Phillips. The style is that of the age of Goldsmith, 
and some of the stanzas really bear no very distant resemblance to 
his manner, The opening te 


‘© Embalmed in fame” 





is unpleasing,—but the character of Sheridan—his refined and 
playfal wit,—his satire without gall,—his skill in detecting the 
lighter and laughable foibles of humanity,—his strokes of feeling 
that touched but never jarred the finer chords of that ‘ great ine 
strument’ man,—are not unskilfully, though slightly depicted. . 


Him, skill’d alike, great Nature's genuine form, 
Ox Fashion’s light factitious traits to trace, 

The scene confess‘d ;—with growing pathos warm, 
Or gaily sportive in familiar grace. 


With what nice art his master hand he flung 

©’er each fine chord which thrills the polish’d breast, 
Let Faulkland tell! with woes ideal stung, 

Let gentle Julia’s generous flame attest !* 


Satire, that oft with castigation rude, 
Degrades, while zealous to correct mankind, 

Refin’d by him, more generous aims pursued, 
Aud cured the vice—but left no sting behind. 





f 

: Yet tho’ with Wit’s imperishable bays 

C Enwreath'd, he held an uncontested throne ; 

e Tho’ circling climes, unanimous in praise, 

s ; Confirmed the partial suffrage of his own : 

is 

. In careless mood he sought the Muse's bower, 
His lyre, like that by great Pelides strung ; 

- The soft’ning solace of a vacant hour, 

a Its airy descant indolently rung : 

e, 

se 


* Rivals, 
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Mr. Gent has, we think, chiefly read the works of those poets 


who have flourished since the Revolution in 1688. e recommend 
him to consult and ponder on the lines of our earlier poets, Let 
him associate himself, too, with those ‘‘ mighty minds” which like 
stars, accompanied the Sun of Shakespeare ‘at its rising,—our old 
dramatists,—and he will acquire a freedom and beauty of diction, 
that will give effect to the very just sentiments he seems to possess. 
He will then, we have no doubt, eminently excel. 


The Lament of the Emerald Isle. By Charles Phillips, Esq. ‘‘ Loveliness 
was around her as Light. She saw the Youth, and loved him. Her 
blue Eye rolled on him in secret, and she blessed the Chief of Morven— 

" Thou hast left no son, but thy name shall live in Song :—Narrow is 
thy Dwelling now, thou who wert so great before.’ ‘ Ossian—Songs of 
Selma, 8vo. 20 pages. Price is. London. Hone. 

It might have been expected that an event like the deplored 
death of our Princess, would have produced myriads of poetical 
mourners. It might also have been expected that of these my- 
riads, few would have been worthy of attention. Sincere grief 
does not vent itself in rhyme, and when it attempts to versify, 
becomes constrained and artificial. Never was sorrow more sin- 
cere than that felt upon this occasion, and never perhaps did any 
event produce so much bad poetry. Yet even in these failures 
there was something interesting. They proved the public feeling. 
They proved that every one was anxious to show some mark of 
respect, beyond ‘‘the trappings and the suits of woe.” This 
public calamity was felt as a private loss, and even those who had 
never seen the object of their tears, wept for her as the dearest 
of their own family. An able writer in a weekly print thus ele- 
gantly remarks upon the subject. ‘‘ Within our memory no pub- 
lic misfortune has stricken so deep. The death of Nelson had its 
consolations. He was a great spirit released, after he had gone 
his round of glory. He parted upward in the thunder and whir!l- 
wind of victory. His grandeur had assended through all the steps 
of earthly renown. Like the ancient demigod, building his fu- 
neral pile on the mountain, he had completed his labours before 
he flung himself into that splendid extinction ; he felt the touch 
of death only to spring upward in an immortality of fame. But 
this fair and gentle being, lived only in promise. Her goodness 
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and. beauty, her spirit and public heart, rose upon us like the 
purple clouds of a summer's dawn, to be suddenly turned to chill- 
ness and gloom :—tike infancy with its bloom and its softness, 
to be stricken before our eyes into frightful decay ;—like the 
forms of a delightful dream, leading us through prospects of 
loveliness and hope, and suddenly sinking into the fresh grave.” 
We are gratified, upon the present occasion, to‘signalize Mr. 
Phillips as one of the few who have not failed upon this interest- 
ing occasion ;—nay, in some instances, he merits warm and un- 
qualified panegyric In the Lament before us, however, he still 
adheres to the vicious plan of substituting a dash between two 
inharmonious fragments, for method and arrangement. His 
composition has the appearance of disjointed scraps, conceived at 
«different times, under different trains of thought, and then has- 
tily assorted in the best positions which could be contrived. We 
wish the poet would write something upon a steady plan, with a 
regular beginning, middle and end. a a 
The lament of the Emerald Isle is inscribed ‘‘To the most deso- 
Jate woman in the world, the Princess of Wales.’’ This is feeling 
and deserves praise. It is introduced by a preface from which 
we select the following :— 


“« In the following lines I have endeavoured, I am afraid feebly, to embody 
the universal feeling of this country, at the loss of the pure Spirit who has 
heen snatched away in the midst of all a human being could inspire of hope, 
or feel ot happiness. Had the Calamity which has so desolated the heart of a 
Nation, separated for ever, even two obscure villagers, it could not have been 
contemplated without the liveliest interest ; and, without arrogating any 
peculiar claim for Royal sufferings, surely there was something in the Charac- 
ter of our lost Princess, for which even Republicanism might confess a sym- 
pathy. Her youth—her beauty—her situation ;—the noble independence of 
her conduct—her disinterested selection of the man she loved—the simple, 
unostentati. us seclusion in which she lived—the pattern of domestic affection 
she displayed—her religious habits ;—but, above all, the tender and sublime 
filial piety which attached her to her hapless Mother under all her afflictions : 
these were qualities which it requires no rank to illustrate, and betrays no 
servility to almost adore.” 


The Poem represents Erin, in tears and wretchedness, mowrn- 
ing for the departed. Her tale of sorrows swells and dies away, 
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and swells again, like the plaintive moanings of the Eolian lyre. 


The following is a favourable specimen of the pervading style :— 


Poor Leopold—the orient day 
As brightly flames o’er Claremont’s height 
And its last, loveliest, farewell ray, 
On Esher casts a look of light— 
But Esher’s groves are sad at nuon, 
Sweet Claremont’s bow’rs are silent now : 
And veiled in clouds ‘* the inconstant moon” 
‘hat smiled upon thy nuptial vow !— 
Weep on—let not a solace rude 
Profane thy hallowed solitude :— 
Weep on—this world’s no world to thee, 
Thou art alone with misery :— 
Weep on—she cannot hear thee weep— 
Thy lov’d one sleeps the dreamless sleep :— 
Her voice is hush’d—her bosom cold— 
Her eye’s blue lustre clouded— 
And, Oh God! in the earthworm’s slimy fold, 
Lies her youth in its loveliness shrouded ! 


A crown was her birth-right—an empire her dower— 
The throne and the isle of the free :— 

The will of a brave people worshipp’d her power— 

But royalty’s sceptre—but chivalry’s flower, 

Swayed not the heart that was shrined in the bower 
Of a blessed seclusion with thee! 


Oh! Leopold, can wealth or state, 
The cumbrous nothings man calls great ? 
Can Majesty’s imperial sway ? 

Can faithless fortune’s comet ray ? 
Recall the love that breathed on thee 
Its death-sigh of idolatry ? 

Oh weep—but were each tear a gem, 
And every gem a diadem, 

What were they, to one happy hour 
Of Paradise, in Claremont’s bower ?— 
Hours of Heaven, that fling their beam 
Like sunshine, o’er a winter stream. 
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But, who can blanch the stainless snows, 
Or paint the diamond’s trembling ray ? 

But, who can catch the living rose, 
That veils the infant blush of day ?>— 

’Tis theirs alone—the Angel art— 

To fancy all that fires the heart— 

The ardent fear—the timid zeal— 

That love, and'love alone, can feel. 


There is a sad, hea-t-soothing grief— 
When woe o’erflows, it weeps relief, 
And makes a friend of mere distress ;— 
It bends in fancy o’er the grave— 
It sees the funeral poplars wave, 
In crowded loneliness.— 
It hears a voice in the whirlwind’s sigh, 
Sees the form it loved in the speckless sky, 
Aud with bodiless visions, and fantasies rude, 
Peoples the airy solitude. 


Oh it walked with thee in Windsor’s pile, 
As Death’s pageant moved before her ; 
While the noblest and fairest of all the isle 

Waved the canopied mockery o’er her— 
The flowers of beauty strewed her bier, 
The eye of valour rained the tear, 

Fast as Arabia’s tree ;— 
The organ’s requiem, sweet and slow, 
Rolled its harmonious pomp of woe 
O’er her, as she lay in death below, 
Rebuking all their pageantry. 
But, by thee, unheard was the choral hymn, 
Unmark’'d the banner’d crowd, 
The temple’s midnight day was dim, 
Nor, eye, nor thought, 
Hadst thou for aught, 
But thy loved one in her shroud. 


Gaze, gaze thy last, poor Leopold, 
Her smile can bless thee never— 


Her cheek is pale—her young heart cold— 
The heart that loved thee—cold for ever. 
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Around her virgin brow, the wreath 
Of nuptial bliss, for thee she wove ; 
And o’er that brow still lived in death, 
The last faint farewell look of love i— 
Oh! may that look a spirit be, 
To charm away thy misery. 


Nothing in the poem however is more delightfully pathetic and 
powerful than the following appeal, respecting the Royal Mother, 
whose sorrows and whose name seem equally to have faded from 
public recollection. How deep her agonies must be, may be seen 
by the account of her reception of the afflicting news,—so briefly, 
yet so emphatically recorded by the daily papers in this simple 
sentence,—‘‘ She fainted several times.” With the elegant allusion 


to this neglected sufferer we close our notice of Mr. Phillips,— 
and assure him, if he will always be equally unaffected and intel- 
ligible, he will always equally receive applause. 


But lo—a wanderer, far away, 
Neglected and reviled— 
Yon exile mourns her only stay, 
Her own, her darling child.— 
Mothers of England—when, at night, 
Upon the bended knee, 
Your heart invokes a God of Light, 
To guard your children’s infancy— 
Oh! spare one pitying prayer for her, 
The widowed, childless, royal wanderer! 
Her sire in a foreign land was laid, 
While glory mourn’d her brother— 
Her nuptial wreath just bloom’d, to fade— 
O’er life’s sad ruin but one ray strayed— 
Still, till she was a mother. 
And tho’ a pilgrim, and alone, 
The heir, and outcast, of a throne, 
Lured from her own, her native home, 
The home of early life, 
And doomed in stranger realms to roam, 
A widow! yeta wife! 
Still one sweet vision every woe beguiled— 
Still Hope’s bright angel pointed to her ehild. 
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Departed spirit, beam thy light, 
On thy poor mother’s tears— 
Starless, and dreary, is the nigh, , 

Of her declining years— 

See her, of every hope bereft, 
How desolate—how lone— 
All that hate her only left, 

And all that loved her, gone— 
Friend, father, mother, brother brave, 
Are now with thee in the silent grave. 

Poor wanderer !—in thy heart's distress 

God pity thee! 
How rayless is thy wretchedness! 
How desolate thy royalty ! 





Elezy to the Memory of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of TVules, 
by Mrs, Cockle. Quarto, 2s.6d. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, and Chapple. 


London. 

It is said that no less than seven hundred monodies were offered 
to a Morning Paper within ten days of the death of our Princess. 
If they had all equalled this by Mrs. Cockle, they would have form- 
ed a valuable mass of polished, artless, and pathetic poetry. We 
have had occasion several times to notice this accomplished 
authoress, and we rejoice tocongratulate her upon the present 
effort. It deserves to be praised in proportion to its difficulty. It 
has not the advantage resorted to by Mr. Phillips, of rambling 
from one measare to another, according to whim or convenience ; 
it is submitted to the shackles of the most dignified and unaccomo- 
dating metre. ‘The following passage is pleasing and well expressed : 


A Kingdom mourns—a Nation’s sorrows flow ; 
And public anguish joins the private woe! 

A star is set !—that star whose cheering light, 
Pierc’d the deep gloom of Britain’s wintry night, 
And in the radiance of its early ray, 


Gave the rich promise of a cloudless day ; 

Yet set to rise—within-a purer sky, 

With the bright beams of Immortality ! 

Lost Hope—lost blessing of a princely race, 
Where fair perfection show’d each ripened grace ; 
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Not hers alone that high ennobling worth, 


That lends new lustre te the claims of birth, 
Those proud adornments that exalting wait, 
Around ‘‘ the pomp and circumstance”’ of state, 
The humbler virtues, in her spotless breast, 
Found the dear shelter of domestic rest, 

’Midst all the tenderest sympathies of life, 

The sacred ties of Daughter, Friend, and Wife; 
Those envied ties, that in possession prove, 


The heart's best refuge is the Home of Love. 


Where’er she moved the fervent prayer arose, 
Of grateful sorrows mitigated woes— 

Her opening hand the liberal boon supplied, 
And gave to Pity, all to Pomp denied : 
Whilst Charity diffused with angel gleam, 
With cheering influence its celestial beam. 
When Heaven, indulgent to a nation’s pray'r, 
Gave in fond hope an added blessing there, 
And her own Britain, ’midst each offer’d vow, 
Hail'd the new lustre circling o’er her brow, 
Joy rais’d her radiant eye, andsmiling wove 
A fairer garland withthe flowers of love ; 
Nor mark’d, whilst bending o’er the glowing wreath, 


The blighting mildew, and the worm of Death. 


The christian and the parent will sympathise with the sentiments 


which follow : 
Lamented Princess! thus in beauty’s morn, 
From the gay dream of nuptial pleasures torn ; 
In the keen anguish of that struggling hour, 
When suffering taught thee its subduing pow’r, 
And nature trembling at the unequal strife, 
Recalled the tie that gave thee back to life ; 
Midst each New feeling rushing to thy soul, 
What stronger impulse in its full controul 
Svothed the keen anguish of maternal woe, 
Amidst those feelings only mothers know ? 
Bade thy young bosom, whilst it beating strove 
With the first transports of Parental Love, 
With tried, and holy confidence resign 
The Child of Heaven? alas no longer thine! 


’Twas meek Religion stealing thro’ the gloom. 
And pious Hope—reposing on the tomb, 
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And Christian Fortitude with eagle eye, 

That loeks frem Earth to Immortality, 

And Christian Faith, that soars with eagle wings 
From life’s poor pageants to the Kine of. Kings, 
And in that hallowed title, saw thee own 

The passing splendour of an earthly Crown, 
Exchange the lustre of its transient rays 

For the bright circlet of Eternal days. 


The apostrophe to the unfortunate Leopo.tp is not surpassed by 
any of the preceding, and with that we take leave of the producr 
tion : 

And thou, sad mourner, destined yet to bear 
Thy cross of suffering whilst a pilgrim here, 
By her instructed, raise thy drooping eye 

To the bright angel in her native sky 5 

See her with angel powers, with angel form, 
Thy guardian seraph thro’ life’s certain. storm, 
Till the pure spirits, re-united prove, 


The unchanging blessings of Immortal Love. 





Oxberry’s New English Drama. No.1. A New Way to Pay Old Debts; @ 
comedy by Philip Massinger; Embellished with a portratt of Mr. Kean. 
The only edition, existing, which is faithfully marked with the stage business, 
and stage directions, as it is performed at the Theatres Royal. With pre- 
fatory remarks, by W. Hazlitt. 12mo. Price 1s. London. Simpkin, & 
and Co. .C. Chapple. 


Oxberry’s new English Drama. No. 2. The Rivals, a comedy, by the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. Embellished with a portrait of Mrs. Davison. 
The only edition, existing, which is faithfully marked with the stage business 
and stage directions, as it is perfor med atthe Theatres Royal. With prefa- 
tory remarks, by W. Hazlitt. -12mo. Price is. Simpkin & Co. and 
C. Chapple. 


It is one of the sterling advantages of the stage that it encour- 


ages and requires incessant literary application. A mind must 
indeed be barren which is not fertilized by daily intercourse with 


our great dramatic poets. Upon this point, argument is super- 

fluous, while we have so many proofs before us of the influence of 

the stage upon the genius of its professors. Betterton, Cibber, 

Macklin, Garrick and Kemble, have shown as much talent } in the 
Vou, XIL—No, 65. 3M 
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illustration of their studies by criticism, as in the display of those 
illustrations by action ; and all to whom it has been denied to wit- 
ness their splendid powers in the exhibitions of the person, can 
still trace those powers in the imperishable legacies of the pen. 
The actor ought to be the best critic on his art. He must under- 
derstand the mysteries of effect, because it is the study of his life. 
No person, therefore, so well as an actor, can arrange a record 
of the existing drama, with all its peculiarities of representation ; 
—a faithful transcript of the text, and a perfect developement of 
the secrets of the stage machinery —From Mr. Oxserry we did 
not require the present proof of his fitness for such an office ;— 
but we are delighted to see this work under his auspices, and doubt 
not of its becoming one of the most popular and productive of 
the day. The stage business and the stage directions;—the por- 
traits and the text ;—all exhibit scrupulous exactness and un- 
shrinking industry. To the students of acting,—to Provincial 
managers,—and evento London managers and actors,—this work 
will prove atreasure. The preservation of a faithful description 
of stage business has been long a desideratum. When we consi- 
der how much we have been inde)ted in some of Shakspeare’s 
plays to the traditional preservation of hints given to the actors 
by the poet himself, we need search no farther for evidence of the 
value of these apparently’ trivial and technical memoranda. 

The critical essays which precede the present numbers, come 
from a powerful and piercing mind. ‘They are infinitely superior 
to any in the celebrated edition of plays by Mrs. Inchbald, and 
would recommend the work, even without other excellencies.— 
The following portrait of Sir Giles Overreach, is a valuable speci- 
men of their general style : 


“‘ The character of Sir Giles Overreach (the most prominent feature of the 


play, whether in the perusal, or as itis acted) interests us less by exciting our 
sympathy than our indignation. We hate him very heartily, and yet not 
enough ; for he has strong, robust pointsabout him that repel the imperti- 
nence of censure, and hesometimes succeeds in making us stagger in our 
opinion of his conduct, by throwing off any idle doubts or scruples that might 
chang upon it in his own mind, ¢* like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” His 
steadiness of purpose scarcely stands in need of support from the common sanc- 
tions of morality, which he intrepidly breaks through, and he almost cou 
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quers our prejudices by the consistent and determined manner in which he 
braves them. Self-interest is his idol, and he makes no secret of his idolatry : 
—he is only amore devoted and unblushing worshipper at this shrine than 
other men. Self-will is the only rule of his conduct, to which he makes every 
other feeling bend ; or rather, from the nature of his constitution, he has no 
sickly, sentimental obstacles to interrupt him in his head strong career. He 
is a characterof obdurate self-will, without fanciful notions or natural affec- 
tions; one, who has no regard to the feclings of others, and who professes an 
equal disregard to theiropinions. He minds nothing but his own ends, and 
takes the shortest and surest way tothem. His understanding is cléear-sighted 
and his passion strong-nerved. Sir Giles is no flincher, and no hypocrite ; and 
he gains alntost as much by the hardihood with which he avows his impudent 
and sordid designs as others do by their caution in concealing them. He is the 
demon of selfishness personified ; and carves out his way to the objects of his 
unprincipled avarice and ambition with an arm of steel, that strikes but does 
not feel the blow it inflicts. The character of calculating, systematic self-love 
as the masicr—key to all his actions, is preserved with great truth of keeping 
and in the most trifling circumstances. Thus ruminating to himself, he says 
“© Wil walk, to get mean appetite ; ‘tis but a mile; and exercise will keep me 
from being pursey ,”"—Yet to show the absurdity and impossibility of a man’s 
being governed by any such pretended exclusive regard to his interest, this very 
Sir Giles who laughs at conscience, and scorns opinion, who ridicules every 
thing as fantastical but wealth, solid substantial wealth, and boasts of him, 
self as having been the founder of his own fortune by his contempt for every 
other consideration, is ready to sacrifice the whole of his enormous posses- 
sions—to what ?—to a title, a sound, to make his daughter “ right honour- 
able,” the wife of a lord whose name he cannot repeat without loathing, and 
in the end becomes the dupe and falls a victim to that very opinion of the 
world which he despises !”— , 


The character of Massinger shows the hand of a Master: 


<¢ Massinger, it is true, dealt generally in extreme characters, as well as in 
very repulsive ones. The passion is with bim wound up te its height at first, 
and he never lets it down afterwards. It does not gradually arise out of previous 
circumstances, nor is it modified by other passions. This gives an appearance 
of abruptness, violence, and extravagance to all his plays. All Shakspear’s 
characters act from mixed motives, and are made what they are by various 
circumstances. All Massinger’s characters act from single motives, and be- 
come what they are, and remain so, by a pure effort of the will, in spite of 
circumstances. This last author endeavoured to embody an abstract principle ; 
labours hard to bring out the same individual trait in its most exaggerated 


state ; and the force of his impassioned characters arises for the most part 
from the obstinacy with which they exclude every other feeling. Their vives 
look of a gigantic stature from their standing alone. Their actions seem ea- 
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travagant from their having always the same fixed aim—the same incorrigible 
purpose. The fault of Sir Giles Overreach, in this respect, is less in the 
excess to which he pushes a favourite propensity, than in the cirecumsance of 


its being unuixed with any other virtue or vice.” 


The parallel between the ‘* School for Scandal’ and ‘* The 


Rivals,”’ in the second number, is peculiarly happy : 


“‘The ‘ Rivals’ is one of the most agreeable Comedies we have. In the 
elegance aud brilliancy of the dialogue, in a certain animation of moral sen- 
timent, aud in the masterly denouement of the fable, the ‘ School for Scan- 
dal’ is superior: but the * Rivals’ has more life and action in it, and abounds 
in a greaier iumccr of whimsical characters, unexpected incidents, and ab- 
surd contrasts of situation. The effect of the * School for Scandal’ is some- 
thing like reading a collection of epigrams; that of the ‘ Rivals’ is more like 
reading a novel. In the first you are always at the toilette or in the drawing 
room ; in the last you pass into the open air, and take a turn in King’s 
Mead. The interest is kept alive in the one play by smart repartees, in the 
other by startling rencontres; in the one we laugh at the satirical descriptions 
of the speakers, in the other the situation of their persons on the stage is 


irresistibly ludicrous.’’ 


We shall close the present article witha sketch, from the same 
number, of the character of Sheridan, 


—‘* This appears indeed to have been the peculiar forte and the great praise of 
our author’s genius that he could imitate with the spirit of an inventor. There 
is hardly a character, we believe, or a marked situation in any of his works, 
of which there are not distinct traces to be found in his predecessors. But 
though the ground-work and texture of his materials was little more than 
what he found already existing in the models of acknowledged excellence, yet 
he constantly varied or improved upon their suggestions with masterly skill 
and ingenuity. He applied what be thus borrowed, with sparkling effect, 
and rare felicity, to different circumstances, and adapted it with peculiar 
elegance to the prevailing taste of the age. He was the farthest possible 
from a servile plagiarist. He wrote in imitation of Congreve, Vanbrugh, or 
Wycherley, as those persons would have written in continuation of thenm- 
selves, had they lived at the same time with him. There is no excellence 
of former writers of which he has not availed himself, and which he has not’ 
converted to his own purposes, with equal spirit and success. He had great 
acutene-s and knowledge of the world; and if he did not create his own cha- 
racter-, he compared them with their prototypes in wature, and understood 
their bearings and qualities, before he undertook to make a different use of 
them. He had wit, fancy, sentiment at command, enabling him to place 
the thoughts of others in new lights of his own, which reflected back ai 
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added lustre on the originals :—whatever he touched, he adorned with all 
the ease, grace, and brilliancy of style. If he ranks only as a man of second- 
rate genius, he was assuredly a man of first-rate talents. He was the most 
classical and the most popular dramatic writer of his age. The works he has 
left behind him, will remain as’ monuments of his fame, for the delight 
and instruction of posterity. 

Mr. Sheridan not only excelled as a comic writer, but was also an eminent 
orator, and a disinterested patriot. As a public speaker, he was distinguished 
by acuteness of observation and pointed wit, more than by impassioned elo- 
quence or powerful and comprehensive reasoning. Considering him with 
reference to his conversational talents, his merits as a comic writer and as 
a political character, he was perhaps the most accomplished person of his 
time. ‘ Take him for all iu all, we shall not look upon his like again.’ ” 


These essays throughout bear intrinsic marks of the pen of Mr. 
Hazuirt, the celebrated critic upon Shakspeare. With such co- 
operation and such zeal and industry as Mr. Oxberry has ever 
shown in dramatic literature, we trust he may confide in a rapid, 
profitable, and proud success. ; 





The Actress of the Present Day, a Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. London, 


Harper. 1817. 


) 
The avowed object of this work is to elevate the character of 


theatrical pursuits ; but this is only followed so far as simply to 


show that a very good actress may be a very good woman, and yet» 


most unhappy, and shamefully traduced, particularly by her kind 
sisters on the stage, whenever they can find a pretext. The pic- 
tures of theatrical life are repulsive, but faithful ; the infinite vul- 
garity of the provincial green-room, and the mean backbiting and 
sidelong insinuations and sneers, and smothered laughs, and sa- 
tirical quotations from plays, to which everything like real dig- 
nity among their brethren is exposed from the lower potentates 
of the buskin, are sketched with a dramatic force, and give token 
of a mind which scems itself to have been wounded in a sphere 
where delicacy of feeling is a curse. Some excellent exposures of 
methodistical mockery, and of fashionable arro. ance and corrup- 
tion, are interwoven with the history of Mary Irwin, the actress, 


—an elegant girl, driven to the stage by the suicide of her father, 
who had been a worthy merchant, and was reduced from opulence 
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to beggary, by the disappearance of a scoundrel partner with his 
fortune. We will not undertake to say that this work will serve 


the profession. ‘The heroine is certainly a good actress,—beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and successful ; but her theatrical life is one 
continued struggle, and she is never happy, until she has finally 
relinquished it for a reputable. marriage with a wealthy barrister. 
The following extract will show the style of the author, and give 
a view of his reasoning in defence of the profession of an 
actress :— 


‘* The fortnight passed merrily over, for time flies upon eagle’s wings be- 
tween happy and expectant liovers ; and Mary now returned to town to pre- 
‘pare for her benefit night. 

She chose the tragedy of The Gamester. Mrs. Beverley was one of her 
happiest parts; and as Mrs, Forester and Mr. Percy had never yet had an op- 
portunity of seeing her display her, abilities, all their ideas of her powers fell 
Short of their surprise, at the wonderful energy of her talents, that struck 
them mute with admiration. The fulness of the house made her doubly exert 

herself; and her reception, after so long an absence, and what had passed, 
was rapturous in the extreme, and most truly gratifying to her friends present. 

* Well, Mr. Major,’ cried Mrs, Forester, ‘ you have now witnessed the rap- 
turous applause that accompanies theatric merit. What profession teems with 
so much? or in what line of life could Mary's abilities be so eminently dis- 
tinguished ? 

‘ True,’ replied the brother: ‘ the stage may be compared to a rose tree, 
full of sweets and thorns. Now I should, were I a lady, sacrifice my vanity to 
my repose, and be content with a less conspicuous situation, where, if I did 
not inhale so many sweets, I might hope to escape the thorns strewed more in 
the public path of the stage than in any other line. My vanity should not 
get the better of my delicacy ; for let what will be said of the talents required, 
and the respect paid by the liberal-minded and discerning to merit; yet, for 
a woman to bring herself to appear, and expose her person, toa crowded as- 
semblage of all ranks, bespeaks a masculine assurance, inconsistent with the 
female character, with which the post of honour should ever, in my opinion, 
be a private station.’ 

‘ Formerly, Sir, the world thought as I do, and boys were substituted.’ 

* Most awkward and inadequate substitutes, indeed!’ exclaimed the Bar- 
rister. ‘ Really this brother of yours, Mary, has no feeling whatever for the 
feelings of a poet. What would become of me, and of my tragedy, were a 
great lubberly, blubbering boy to personate my heroine ? whose conceptions 
are too crude, whose gait and gesture, passions, taste, and sensibility, all must 
be discordant with the feelings of the sex. Nu, believe me, none but a woman 


ean personate the sensations of a female, and not every woman neither. Many 
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P “can feel, but very few properly exhibit the various emotions by which the sex 
are agitated. Strong powers of mind and expression, a graceful person, po- 
lished manners, the result of cultivation, are indispensable requisites to con- 
stitute an actress; and when we meet such a happy combination of talent, is 
not the possessor far more worthy our respect, if her private conduct be not 
censurable, than the hundreds of insipid, half-educated, frivolous, and dis- 
dainful females, we are forced from politeness to compliment, at the expence 
of our understandings ! Should not an intelligent man be proud to cultivate 
and covet the society of such a woman ? and if their hearts accorded, should 
he, from a mistaken pride and false shame, be afraid to avow an honourable 
attachment to such a meritorious object, because she is an actress ? Forbid it, 
common sense and justice !’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ answered the Major, ‘ all this is mighty fine, and mighty 
pathetic ; but it is an artful justification of your own conduct, in selecting my 
sister as the object of your choice. Tell me now, honestly, before our friends, 
Mrs. Forester and Mr. Percy, would not you much rather Mary had never trod 
the stage, than hear it circulated that Counsellor Forester is married to an 
actress ?’ 

‘No, by no means. [ should never have known half her worth, half her 
inestimable qualifications and endowments, had she remained an obscure and 
private character. No profession that a woman can adopt so conspicuously 
displays her endowments ; and if she preserve her character through such 
temptations, does she not literally command our esteem and admiration ?— 
Well may those ladies boast, whose virtue was never assailed : yet those cha- 
ritable and immaculate characters might withhold their censure, and not indis- 
criminately confound the worthy with the undeserving, by branding the pro- 
fession at large with their contemptuous asperity. 

‘1 don’t suppose,’ said the Major, ‘ that you intend my sister should follow 
this noble profession you so much adimire, when she is become your wife ?” 

‘I confess ] do not,’ returned the Barrister. 

‘1 knew it,’ cried Irwin, ‘ { knew it. You will bring her up to town, get 
her an engagement, and when her abilities have stamped your new tragedy, 
you will then condescend to give her your hand, and immediately take her off 
the stage ; for why? because you would blush to have your wife an actress \’ 

‘ You mistake me, Edward,’ replied Forester; ‘ it is because I am truly in- 
dependent. I have an estate of above six hundred pounds per annum, besides 
expectancies ; and I have made these three years past, by my profession as a 
Barrister, nearly twelve hundred a year more. I should be inexcusable then 
to suffer my wife to earn a public subsistence, however lucrative or respect- 
able; I might well be accused of avarice then.’ 


* Yet there is something still in the life of a player,’ said the Major, ‘ that 


hurts my feelings, and appears degrading. What think you, my reverend 
Sir ?’ 


‘J confess,’ said Mr, Percy, ‘ that the stage still labours under a stigma very 
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uncharitably attached to it ; and its professors are by no means treated, in 
general, withthe respect so liberal an art demands ; for it is an art transcend- 
ently eminent, and, in my opinion, surpasses painting aud sculpture. I will 
adduce one proot of my observation, and the unfortunate disrepute it is held 
in. Not very many years since a young gentleman, a curate, married a young 
lady, who brought him a very trifling sum, which was expended with economy 
in furnishing a small house. His stipend was but 45/.a year. As his wife 
brought him a child every year, he set up a school in the village, as she did ; 
but all their uvited efforts could not keep the foul fiend, Poverty, from enter- 
ing their homely dwelling. It happened this lady possessed an uncommon 
brilliant talent for the stage. After many arguments, she prevailed on her re- 
Juctant husband to let her try her abilities at a neighbouring provincial theatre 
royal. Her attempt succeeded beyond their most sanguine expectations ; she 
was engaged at the best salary, and her benefit overflowed the house. Now 
mark the consequences. The Rector heard of it, and apprised the Bishop of 
the Diocese, who, thunderstruck and alarmed at this seeming degradation of 
the Church, threatened to suspend the poor curate, unless he instantly made 
his wife quit the infamous pursuit. In vain the poor man urged, that the 
pressing wants of eight small children compelled his wife to such a step. No- 
thing could palliate the disgrace, but her immediate relinquishment, or the 
loss of his gown. He found that no economy could preserve his large family, 
but that his debts hourly accumulated while he continued a curate. He, 
therefore, quitted the pulpit, and mounted the stage, where the joint abilities 
of himself, wife, and eldest daughter, gain yearly four hundred pounds ; 
whereas his curacy and every extra means never reached eighty pounds per 
annum. This worthy man and his amiable family are universally respected in 


their present profession by all but the clerical function and their adherents, 


who have long denounced him as a reprobate, and an indelible stain to the 


cloth. So much for charitable prejudice !’ ’—delress of the Present Day, Vi. 
lll. p. 306 to 312. 

A Correspondent from whom we received a critique upon this 
work after our own review had been set up in types, corroborates 
our favourable opinion by the following remark :—‘* It appears 
to us to be a novel of the old school, which aims at delineating 
character, rather than contriving what are called interesting situa- 
tions, or exciting curiosity by keeping the denowement in embryo, 
which is, in general, but a kind of suspended animation in the 
novel system, and only makes the reader uneasy till he gets to the 
end,—a very bad compliment to any work.” 
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TRIBUTES OF THE STAGE 


TO THE DEEPLY REVERED MEMORY OF 


Ropalty and orth. 


We cannot more appropriately introduce the Monody delivered 
mat Drury-lane, than by the following description of the circum- 
@ stances under which it was spoken, which we have borrowed from 
i one of the most eminent of our diurnal critics :— 

“It has seldom fallen to our lot in our critical capacity, to visit 
any place of public amusement under circumstances of greater 
solemnity or deeper interest than yesterday evening. This Theatre 
presented a singular and imposing spectacle ; it was literally the 
house of joy changed into the house of mourning. As much of 
@ the interior as could possibly admit of it, displayed a tasteful. and 
respectful tribute to the national loss. Over the box of our la- 
mented Princess, where she appeared a few short months ago in 
@ the bloom of youth and health, was placed an escutcheon, con- 
taining her arms and those of her husband, one on a white, the 
other on a black ground. The top of the box was hung with fes- 
toons of black cloth, to which were attached bows of white 
Mriband. Round the pillars which support the boxes in general 
B black cloth was wound spirally, in such a manner as to expose to 
view an equal space of the pillar and of the cloth, and was termi- 
nated at the top with white riband. The whole of the front 
% cushions throughout the house were also coveredwith black. When 
to the effect of this unusual appearance, we add. the solemn feeling 
caused by seeing a crowded Theatre, a large assembly of persons, 
@ all dressed in complete mourning, the minds of all present could 
m not but be affected with the deepest emotions. The performance 
was of the proper cast for the occasion. No gaudy spectacle, no 


vulgar ribaldry, no scene of fictitious joy or sorrow was presented ; 


Mm but music, the true and only balm for the wounded mind, refined 
g@ and exalted by religious feeling, offered to us its choicest treasures, 
§ The concert commenced with Mozart’s “ Requiem,” one of those 
Vou. XI:—No. 65. 3N 
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pieces of such unique interest and powerful genius, as probably 











m will never be exceeded. The composer here with daring hand at 






fone moment plunges into all the depths and intricacies of har- 
m mony, which at the next resolves itself into a simple, pure, and 
a we had almost said, celestial strain, replete with beauty and the 
highest devotional feeling. We much regret that the conductors 
for the evening thought praper to omit any part of this admirable 
production, much more that they should have left out two of the ‘ 
best subjects in it, the ‘* Confutatis Maledictus,’ and the ‘* dgnusy 
Dei.” It was well performed, with some exceptions, for which® 
the short time allowed for preparation is a sufficient excuse. We a 












| felt most the loss of a musical instrument which is almost peculiar % 





to this piece, as an obligato—we mean the corno di bassetto, whose f 
deep, melancholy, complaining tone should be heard in every part 
of it. The next striking performance was the Dead March in 
Saul, which began the second part. This is in the simplest, yet 
the grandest style. At its conclusion, a deep silence pervaded 









every part of the house, when Mrs. Bartley rose to recite a mo- 





nody written for the occasion. Wedo not generally approve of re-§ 






citations in the intervals of music. After the full, rich effect of J 





A an orchestra on the ear, the tone of a speaking voice is dull and 





monotonous. Here it was made sacred by the subject. The au- a 






# dience, many of them moved to tears, listened with the deepest # 
| attention. Mrs. Bartley herself could with difficulty proceed, and 
fat the conclusion had nearly fainted. Then followed Handel's 
a‘ Funeral Anthem,”’ composed on the occasion of the death off 

Queen Caroline, and performed for the first time at her obsequies.§ 
= Mrs. Salmon then sang “ Holy Lord God Almighty” in the finest {J 
™@ style, and was encored. This lady is one of the best, if not thefl 
very best English singer we possess : the graceful ease of her tran- 2 








a 





sitions, the purity of her taste, and the tender sweetness, we had @ 





+ Mee. 


almost said the voluptuousness of her voice, cannot be surpassed. j 
Her fault lies on the side of energy, in which she is sometimes de-}j 
ficient. The audience were next gratified with the song off 
a <* Gentle Airs,” admirably accompanied by Mr. Linley on they a 
violincello. This was also encored, and was a rare instance of ag i 
call for repetition, not on account of the singer, but the instru-f ' 
hient. In the anthem, which concluded the second part, ‘1 haveg 
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set God always before me,” and which was a part of the funeral 
service on Wednesday evening at St. George's Chapel, the effect 
was a little injured by two juvenile perfurmers, who’had neither 
strength of voice nor experience sufficient to sustain their share in 
it. The whole concluded with the third act of the oratorio of 
“© The Messiah,” on which, as it is well known, we forbear mak- 
ing any comment. On the whole, the evening made an impres- 
sion on us which will not wear off quickly ; a numerous assembly 
actuated by one sentiment, always possesses a sort of innate gran- 
deur ; but when that sentiment, as in the present instance, is 
deeply blended with melancholy ; when we have met together, as 
it were to collate and to compare our griefs, to try if we cannot 
find some alleviation in sympathy; and when all we hear and see 
is the application of a lenient hand to our sorrows, that heart 
must be hard indeed which is not moved to a participation of the 
general feeling, and which does not become the better and the 
happier for that participation.’ ** 





* While the Theatres were closed, a paragraph got into the papers, stating 
that the inferior performers had attempted to obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s 


M licence to open the Theatre one night for their own benefit; but this report 


was promptly and honourably repelled by a letter sent to all the papers by Mr. 


a Henry Johnston, who succeeded the late Mr. Raymond in the acting manage- 
m ment of Drury Lane Theatre. 


Treatre Royal, Drury Lane, Nov. 13, 1817. 
*¢ Sir—A paragraph having appeared in one of the Morning Papers, assert: 


‘ing that a Memorial had been presented to the Lord Chamberlain by the Pro- 
prietors of one of the Winter Theatres, relative to the resumption of its dra-§ 


matic amusements; I have to request, that you will notice in your next publi- 
cation, that no such Memorial was ever presented, or even suggested by the 


a management of this Theatre; that the whole Theatre, from the Committee 


down to the humblest dependant on the establishment, have sympathized in 
the national loss, and are too much devoted to the only tribute of respect they 


me can pay to the memory of the Princess Charlotte, to express the slightest im- 


patience relative tothe resumption of their professional duties. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
HENRY EnsxtNe JoHNSTON.”’ 
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MONODY 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
AND 
SPOKEN BY MRS. BARTLEY, 


AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, NOV. 21, 1817. 


Britons! although our task is but to show 

The scenes and passions of fictitious woe, 
Think not we come this night without a part 

In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 

Which like a shade hath darken’d every place, 
And moisten’d with a tear the inanliest face. 
The bell is scarcely hush’d in Windsor’s piles, 
That toll’d a requiem through the solemn aisles 
For her, the Royal Flow’r low laid in dust, 


That was your fairest hope, your fondest trust, 


Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, alas ! 
That e’en these walls, ere many months should pass, 
(Which but return sad accents for her now,) 
Perhaps had witness’d her benignant brow, 
Cheer’d by the voice ye would have rais’d on high, 
In bursts of British love and loyalty. 

But, Britain, now thy Chief, thy people, mourn, 
And Claremont’s home of love is left forlorn ; 
There, where the happiest of the happy dwelt, 
The scutcheon glooms—and Royalty hath felt 
A grief that every bosom feels its own— 

The blessing of a father’s heart o’erthrown— 
The most belov’d and most devoted bride 

Torn from an agonized husbands side, 

Who, long as Memory holds her seat, shall view 
That speechless, more than spoken, last adieu! 
When the fix’d eye long look’d connubial faith, 
And beam’d affection in the trance of death. 


Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swell’d ; 
While torch succeeding torch illumed-each high 
And banner’d arch of England’s chivalry— 
The rich-plumed canopy—the gorgeous pall— 
The sacred march—and sable-vested wall— 
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These were not rites of inexpressive show, 
But hallow’d, as the types of real woe. 
Daughter of England! for a nation’s sighs, 
A nation’s heart went with thy obsequies ! 
And oft shall Time revert a look of grief 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief.— 


Fair Spirit! send thy blessing from above 

To realms where thou art canonized by love ; 

Give to a father’s, husband's bleeding mind, 

The peace that Angels lend to human kind ;— 

To us, who in thy lov’d remembrance feel 

A sorrowing, yet a soul ennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England’s breast ;— 
“Still may thy name speak concord from the tomb, 

Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory bloom— 

They shall describe thy life, thy form pourtray ; ' 

But all the love that mourns thee swept away, 

*Tis not in language or expressive arts 

To paint—ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts. 


The above monody immediately followed the ‘‘ Dead March in 


Saul,” and produced an indescribable effect upon one of the most 


crowded and fashionable audiences ever assembled in a Theatre. 
The house, notwithstanding the suspension of free adinissions, 
overflowed before the rising of the curtain. The mourning was 
unbroken. The boxes, and their occupants, were alike arrayed in 
black; and the melancholy scene which presented itself to the 
meye, accustomed only to visions of delight within those walls, pre- 
disposed the assembly for that burst of heart rendipg lamentation, 
with which they heard the very Anthem which had been performed, 
but two days previous at the funeral, in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, repeated upon the stage. The projector and managers 
of this elegant testimonial of public feeling, deserve and have 
received the public gratitude; and the same spirit ought to be 
extended towards an humble, but not less sincere and tasteful, 
effort at a minor theatre. Mr. Elliston, with a laudable ambition 
to shun the indelicacy of a too abrupt transition from national 
mourning to national amusement, resumed the performances of 
his house in town with the following 
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MONODY 


WRITTEN BY W. G. T. MONCRIEFF, ESO. 







AND 






SPOKEN BY MR. HUNTLEY, : 


AT THE 






* 
ery 






OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


As some soft star that cheering, high, and bright, 





Spreads all around a sweetly-guiding light, § 






Our joyous hopes through paths of doubt and gloom, 
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While slow we journey onwards to the tomb, 




















= Will oft, when most its light seems promise fraught, ¢ 
: Y)art into darkness with the speed of thought, 2 
: And leave the pilgrim feet _ bless’d its ray, y 
: To tread a sorrowful, despairing way : * 
¢ So CHARLOTTE shone our beacon near and far,— ki 
* So blegs’d, so lov’d, as England's saviour star ;— e 
; Sv at the moment when she beam’d most fair, ; 
* She disappear’d and left us in despair. ‘ 

% 

% 


Not Egypt’s parents when the black-night fled 
Which saw throughout the land their first-born dead, ‘ 
As punishment for Israel’s bondage yoke,— - 
Not they, when first that deathful morning broke, 















Knew more swift horror, nor more dark’ned grief, 


tak 






Nor felt than we more hopeless or relief— % 


% 
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When first we heard her and our dearest born, 






Whose lives we deem’d to hail—were dead—were gone ! 






Oh horrible surprize, undreamt-of doom— 






Our grief will deeper grow through years to come. 
* Ah for what hidden purpose is it sent, 
2 Our admonition or our punishment ? 
Whate’er it be, it is the will of Gop, 
And we, though feel the blow, must kiss the rod. 3 
Yet may. we weep her loss, priz’d all too late— 
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Mourn, though we may not murmur at her fate :— % 






Soft tears may ease our bosoms through our eyes, 
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As gentle showers relieve the troubled skies. 







: Sweet saint! we do not mourn in her alone % 





Our future Queen—our present Princess gone. 
To her—rank seeim’d her slightest gift to be— 
She’d the mind's rank—the soul's nobility ! 
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She shunn’d the Court’s broad glare, scorned faction’s arts, 
Her proudest wish to reign within our hearts. 

We wiourn one grac’d beyond the rank of earth, 

A Denizen of Heaven from her birth.— 

We mourn the pattern of domestic life,— 

The faithful daughter, and the virtuous wife ;— 
The gentle. mistress—al! our hopes could paint ; 
The Friend, Protector, Christian, and the Saint. 
And she is gone! Heav’n had enamoured grown, 

Of what it formed, and geutly took its own. 

The high, the young, the fair, the good, the wise !— 
Oh! she was only fitted for the skies. 

The gen’rous, gifted, graceful, mild and kind,— 
IJow memory loves to bring her charms to mind ! 

In her pure Virtue’s strength was proudly shown, 
She charm’d each jarring feeling into one ; 

For adverse parties that a world might stir, 

. All found their best hopes centering in her :— 

All knelt and softened at her orient sight, 

Like twilight hues that melt away at light. 

And so unconscious of her merits too, 

She blush’'d to find they charin’d the public view ;— 
Pass’d in her garden’s bower, the live-long day, 
Tending her flowers, herself more sweet than they, 
With him ber young heart’s Lord, her pure heart’s amy, 
Who only liv’d that pure heart to rejoice, 

And make her happiest of all below. 

Oh gallant stranger, how we feel thy woe! 

How bless thy kindness, constancy, and grief, 

And vainly wish we could afford relief. 

Fond Prince! long, long, a living witness be 

Of CHARLoTTE’s wisdom in her choice of thee. 


You mourning friends, whom woe hath driven here, 
That we awhile your anguished hearts may cheer, 
Oh should we not our wonted spirit show, 

Believe it is, because we feel like you ! 
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“© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young pvets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 


DRAMATIC SKETCH, 


OF 
MRS. BELLCHAMBERS. 


Lovely in features,—and refin'd 
_ Inevery movement of her mind ; 
With voice as musical as lover's lute, 
When moonlight skies shine bright and gales are mute, 
BeLLCHAMBERS Comes,—to taste and nature dear,— 
The sweetest chord in Music’s hallow’d sphere ! 
Oh, she is like that lovely flower* 
Whose leaves drop honey as they close ; 
Her voice, with more than magic power, 
Sinks in the heart, 
(Like balsam pour’d upon the mourners woes, ) 
And soothes each smart. 
’Tis like the cheering sound that breaks 
Upon the slumbering thirst-parch’d Arab’s ear, 
When from unholy dreams he wakes, 
And hears the gush of waters near. 
Taste, feeling, judgment, each to her belong, 
And ‘mid the many of the tuneful throng, 
She shines the brightest star ;—she is the soul of Song! 


Woburn-Place. 


M. H. 





* The Cape plant, which folds up its leaves every evening, and sheds a kind 
of gum, which is sweet like honey. The botanical name is pronounced, 
Arice Carnoga, but I do not know exactly how it is spelt. 
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INVOCATION tro MEMORY. 


Come, MEMory, come! and with thy magic pow’r 
Iilume the sadness of the passing hour ;— 
Act o’er again what time has swept away 
And give me back each smiling former day ;— 
Paint the dear looks of those I love so well ;— 
Again their words, their ‘every action tell! 
That I may view,—though fate has doom’d to part,— 
Through memory’s eye those nearest to my heart t 
M. 





TO ###### 


Farewell; ye gloomy shades of care 

That hover'd o’er my pensive mind ! 
Affection’s voice hath chised despair, 

And Hope, not falsely flattering now, 
Spreads fair enchantment oer the scene 
And twines for me her wreath of green ;— 


For me she culls the thornless rose, 

The heart’s-ease and the ottive bright ;— 
Beneath her magic finger glows 

The floral group to charm my sight :— 
But chief I prize amidst the lot 
That one fair flow'r FoRGET-ME-NOT ! 


The voice of him I love so well 
Like music breaks upon mine ear ! 
His witching strains with fairy spell 
First woke my heart to bliss sincere! 
' And now all nature seems to be 
Arrayed in smiles of joy to me! 
Ma 


id 


Vor. XIL—No. 65, 
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LOVE. 


Say what does blanch the blushing rose, 
That on the cheek of Beauty glows, 


And on the face a langour throws ? a 
Tis Love. 


What means that half breathed struggling sigh, 
That beating pulse, that tearful eye, 
When pain and sorrow are not nigh? 

Tis Love.. 


Why does the mention of a name 

Diffuse a trembling through the frame ? 
It is not fear, it is not shame, 
Tis Love. 


Oh! say what is’t that care beguiles, 


What gives to woman magic wiles, 
What wreathes e’en death’s pale form with smiles ? 


Tis Love. 


And what's the chain that’s linked so fast, 
That when this world itself is past 


Though all eternity shall last ? 
Tis Love. 


TO *#** 


No more, deceiv’d by fancy's dream 
Or woman's faithless sigh, 

My heart shall trust the radiant beam 
That kindles in her eye! 


No more her cheek, tho’ angel fair, 
Shall warm my soul to love !— 

For, ah! the tints that mantle there 
Its falsehood only prove! 
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‘No more her smile, with magic sway, 
My heart shall captive take, 

But on its surface lightly play 
Like sunbeams ona lake. 


That bosom, oft in moments blest, 
I fondly vow'd should be, ‘ 

A warm, a gentle, turtle’s nest 
Reserv'd for love and me! 


But now, farewell the azure eye! 
The cheeks of roseate hue! 

Farewell the lips whose fragrant sigh 
I once believ'd so true! 


Farewell !—but oh,—our parting kiss 
In future worlds shall be 

A chastened bond of love and bliss 
To bind my soul to thee! 





TRANSLATION, 


No. 14. 


6 Ah grazie sirendano”— 
CHORUS. 


Loud let the grateful Jay ascend 
To Titus’ great defender, 

Whose arm preserv'd the people's friend, 
The throne’s support and splendour! 


AIR. 


Ah, no content cou’d ne’er pertain 
To me, did Rome my fate arraign, 
As votive sounds delight my ear, 

If praise approve, and love appear. 


E. N. B. 
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Cheatrical Suquisttion. 


‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Ln] 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis. 
CLAUDIAN. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


ee 


1317. 

Nov, 26. Oroonoko ; Oroonoko, Mr. Wallack—Magpie, or the Maid of Palai- 
seau— (Benefit of Mr. Raymond's widow and jamily.) 

27. Duenna; Cara, Miss Byrne—Falls of Clyde. 

— 28. Double Gallant—Ibid. 

— 29. Lovein a Village—Young Meadows, Mr. Brennan, his first appear- 
ance—I bid 

Dec. 1. Castle Spectre; Angela, Mrs. Robinson—lbid. 

— 2. Honey Moon; Duke, Mr. H. Jobnston—!I bid. : 

—- 3. Macheth; Macbeth, Mr. David Fisher, his first appearance—Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter. 

—— 4. Haunted Tower—Tale of Mystery, first time at this Theatre—Bona- 
mo, Mr. Beugough ; Roma/di, Mr. H. Johnston; Francisco, Mr. 
T. P. Cooke; Stephano, Mr. Peuley; Afontuno, Mr. Barnard; 
Michelli, Mr. Harley ; Malvoglio, Mr. Sinith; Piero, Mr. Minton ; 
Selina, Miss Ivers; Frametta, Mrs. Sparks. 

— 5. Richard the Third ; Richard, Mr. David Fisher—Kaising the Wind. 

— 6. Ibid.—Romp. 

m— 8. Macheth ; Macbeth, Mr. David Fisher—Man in the Moon, (first 
time.) ’ Squire Wiseman, Mr. Hughes; Captain Hunter, Mr. S. 
Penley; Lawyer Quill, Mr. Gattie; Michael Staff, Mr. Harley ; 
Joe Clump, Mr. Knight ;—Aliss Wiseman, Mrs. Harlowe; H£iicn 
Wiseman, Miss Cubitt ; Betty, Mrs. Alsop. 

—— 9. Know your own Mind—tbid. 

— 10. Hamlet; Hamlet, Mr David Fisher—Li!liput, (first time.) wholly 
performed, Gulliver excepted, by little girls between 6 and 13 
years of age.— King of Lilliput, Miss Harriet Dunu; Lord Flim- 
nap, Prime Minister, Miss Clara Fisher ; Bolgolam, High Admiral, 
Miss Belichambers ; 77vippere/, a Courtier, Miss Julia Bellehain- 
bers ; Lalcon, an Officer, Miss Harriet Dunn; Alod, by Misses 
Caroline and Amelia Fisher, and Miss Dunn; Gué/iver, Mr. 
Higinan ; Queen of Lilliput, Miss Ellen Dunn; Lady Famnap, 
Miss Broadhurst ; 7 o0adel, her Confidant, Miss Ellen Broadhurst. 
Characters in the Masque.—Jupiter, King Henry's Ghost, Rat- 
cliffe, Miss Bellehambers ; Apollo, Prince Edward’s Ghost, Duke 
of Norfolk, Miss Julia Bellebambers; Bacchus, Miss Dunn; J/i- 
nerva, (with the song of the Soldier Tired,) Miss Margaret Dunn ; 
Mars, Lady Anne’s Ghost, Richmond, Miss Caroline Fisher; 
Momus, Miss Broachurst ; Venus, Lord Oxford, Miss Ellen Broad- 
hurst; Juno, Catesby, Miss Amelia Fisher; Countryman, with a 
comic song, and Richard the Third, Miss Clara Fisher. Prologue, 
by Miss Caroline Fisher, and £pilogue, by Miss Clara Pisher. 

—— 11. Duenna—Tale of Mystery. 

—— 12, Suspicious Husband—Lilliput. 
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. Outwitted at,Last, Music by G. Lanza, (first time,) Sir Staunch 


Stakeacre, Mr. J. Smith; Six Robert Worldly, Mr. Pope; Reuben 
Worldly, his brother, Mr. H. Jobystou ; Commodore Danvers, Mr. 
Dowton ; Captain Harcourt, Mr. T. Cooke; Entail, ‘tr. Powell ; 
Firelock, Harcourt’s Servant, Mr. Harley; Meagre, Sir R. 
Worldly’s Servant, Mr. Oxbverry ; Mainslay, Mr. Sith; Rosanthe 
Danvers, Miss Byrne; Eugenia, Miss Cubitt; Als. Worldly, 
Mrs. Bland; Susan, Miss Danver’s Maid, Mrs. Alsop.—lbid. 


. Richard the Third; Rickard, Mr. Kean, (first appearance since his 


iliness)—Man in the Moon. 


. Outwitted at Last—Lilliput. 

. Ibid. —Falls of Clyde. 

. Riches; Luke, Mr. Kean—Man im the Moon. 
. Outwitted at Last—Lilliput. 

0. John Bull—Lilliput. 


Richard, Duke of York; or the Contention of York and Laneaster, 
(altered from Shakespeare’s Henry VI.) first time.—King Henry 
the Sixth, Mr. Maywood ; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Pro- 
tector, Mr. Holland; Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of lV inchester, 
Mr. Pope; Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, Mr. Powell; 
Rickard Plantagenet, afterwards Duke of York, Mr. Kean. HEAD 
OF THE WHITE ROSE PAKTY: Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set, Mr. Penley—HEAD OF THE RED ROSH PARTY: William de-la- 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, Mr. Rae; Old Lord Clifford, of Cumber- 
jand, Mr. Bengough ; Young Clifford, his Son, Mr. Wallack ; Eart 
of Buckingham, Mr. V. P. Cooke—W#iITE ROSE PARTY: Earl of 
Salisbury, Mr. R. Phillips ; Ear! of Warwick, his Son, Mr. Bar- 
nard; The Lord Vernon, Mr. Fisher; The Lord Say, Niv. Gattie; 
Earl of Rutland, Infant Son to York, Miss C. Carr; Page to the 
Queen, Master Phillips; Horner, an armourer, Mr Wewitzer; 
Peter, his man, Mr. Knight; Keeper of a Prison, Mr. Kent; 
Jack Cade, a Kentish Rebel, head of the Rioters. Myr. Harley 3; 
Bevis, Mr. Smith ; John Holland, Mr. Minton; Dick, a Butcher, 
Mr. Oxberry ; Tom, a Colfer, Mr. Hughes; Smith, a Weaver, Mr. 
Coveney ; Clerk of Chatham, Mr. Maddocks , First Ciown, Mr. 
Ebsworth ; Second Clown, Mr. Cooke ;—Margaret of Anjou, Queen 
of England, Mrs. Glover.—Irishmau iv London, 


—— 23. Ibid.—No Song No Supper; Eudless, Mr. Hughes. 


Se hs 
BENEFIT OF MR. RAYMOND’S WIDOW AND FAMILY. 


OROONOKO. 


Wednesday, November 26.—This evening was devoted to the cause 
of benevolence. Great intrinsic attractions had been offered to the 
public on the occasion, but all were unexpectedly withdrawn, and 
nothing remained but the power of sympathy with the bereaved to 
counteract the repulsion of as bad a bill of fare as could have been 
selected. Notwithstanding this, there was an overflow. 

The tragedy of Onoonoxo presented two novelties; Mr. Wat- 
LACK in Oroonoko, and Mrs. Robinson in Imoinda. The notice 
upon which Mr. Wallack acted was too abrupt to suffer him to 
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give that high finishing to Oroonoko, of which he is capable; but 
still he performed it with taste and feeling, and confirmed the 
impression which we have before expressed, that his talent is un- 
duly depressed by being confined to parts which can contribute 
nothing to his fame. 

Mrs. Robinson was as beautiful as we could imagine Imoinda ; 
but, perhaps, she requires more power and experience to keep her 
reputation up to a level with her pretensions. 


DUENNA, 


Thursday, November 27.—Miss Byrne performed Clara for the 
first time. Her representation of this character not only confirm- 
ed, but enhanced the reputation which her previous efforts had 
acquired for her. That very difficult song, ‘‘ Adieu, thou dreary 
pile,” which demands the highest musical taste and accomplish- 
ment, was given with a power and finish which produced rapturous 


applause and a general encore. 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE, 


— 


Saturday, November 29.—Mr. Brennan, an Irish gentleman, and 
a partner, as we understand, in Mr. T. Cooke's music shop, Dub- 
lin, made his début in Young Meadows. This was the first time he 
had ever appeared upon the stage, and his reception was not such 
as to encourage him to remain on it. His voice is sweet, but de- 
ficient in compass; and was entirely lost in the magnitude of the 
house. His acting was, of course, embarrassed and ineffective. 
His style of singing is simple and without ornament. His two 
best songs were ‘‘ O! had I been by Fate decreed,” and ‘< Still in 
hopes to get the better.” Miss Byrne's Rosetta gave great delight. 
Her ‘‘ Young I am, and sore afraid” was given with irresistible 
expression ; and though the Polacca, in which she so finely dis- 
played the sweetness, variety, and extent of her voice, was loudly 
encored, yet we cannot but deem music of that description entirely 
out of its place in such a simple, pastoral, opera. 

CASTLE SPECTRE. 
Monday, December 1.—This play was revived for the purpose of 


exhibiting Mrs. Robinson in Angela. The performance was a 
creditable one, and gave token of better things when practice 
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shall have made her mistress of her own powers. Rae’s Osmond 
was much liked ; but the house being thin, and the play not very 
carefully got up, the whole went off rather flatly. 


i 


HONEY MOON. 


Tuesday, December 2.—Mr. H. Johnston appeared in the cha- 
racter of the Duke dranza. Though not so refined as we have 
been accustomed to see it, and-at times, perhaps, too stern and 
cynical, yet, altogether, it was an effective and successful effort. 


MACBETH. 


Wednesday, December 3.—Mr. David Fisher, the son of Mr. 
Fisher, the Norwich Manager, appeared in ‘“‘ Macbeth,” and was 
encouragingly received. His figure is youthful and slight; his 
face more pleasing than forcible; and his voice very peculiar, 
being high and low, without intermediate tones—*‘a most delicate 
monster with two voices,” as Trinculo says. Mr. Fisher's concep- 
tion of Macbeth is not faulty, but he wants power and pungency 
for the expression of what he conceives. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Friday, December 5.<-Mr. David Fisher appeared a second time. 
The character now chosen by him was Richard the Third. In this 
he displayed greater powers, and more originality and finer exécu- 
tion than in his Macbeth. He wanted that keen and cutting sar- 
casm which belongs to Richard ; as well as that rapidity of thought 
and execution, which is essential to prevent the interest from 
lagging. His utterance of 


** A flourish, trumpets ! sound alarum, drums, 
‘¢ Let not the Heavens hear these tell tale women 
‘¢ Rail on the Lord’s anointed! Strike, I say!” 


was singularly forcible and felicitous. In attempting originality, 
he sometimes became trifling. He reversed, to the great perplexity 
of the performers and without any ostensible motive, all the cus- 
tomary sides of exit and entrance ; and violated propriety by receiv- 
ing the sword, (when he exclaims, 


“* Come forth, my honest sword! which here I swear,” &c.) 


from an attendant, and not drawing it in the frenzy of the moment. 
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The same sword, too, which he here swears not to sheath till his 
enemies are vanquished, he draws from its scabbard in the dream 
scene. The address, 


*¢ Draw, archers! draw your arrows to the head! 


Spur your proud coursers hard, and ride in blood ! 


was given without making the due distinction between the archers 
and the horsemen: two parties are usually addressed, and at op- 
posite wings; Mr. Fisher made but one ;—thus, by omitting 
the emphasis upon your, representing all the forces xs archers. We 
hope to see these oversights corrected. The bitter calimness with 
which he remains seated during the venom-darting dialogue with 
his queen,—and the perusal of a plan of his martial dispositions 
on the eve of the battle, are both valuable novelties. In this lat- 
ter scene, his mind seems absorbed, his step is irregular, his di- 
rections hurried ; and, after a pause of gloom and absence, he 
suddenly recollects. himself, hastily exclaims ‘ Good night,”’ and 
retires in deep and dark abstraction. The applause was warm and 
undivided, and shouts of applause hailed the announcement of 
the repetition. 


MAN IN THE MOON. 


Monday, December 8.—A farce bearing the above title was pro- 
duced this evening for the first time. The piece takes its name, 
whimsically enough, from the sign of a public-house, which con- 


stitutes the principal scene of action. The plot is slight, as may 


be seen by the following sketch :— | 

A young officer inthe army, (whose representative is Mr. Penley,) assumes 
the name of Doctor Sindra!l, in order to enlist the pedantic prejudices of an 
vld maiden lady, to favour his.suit to her niece. Ellen (Miss Cubitt), the fair 
object of his affection, expects him for this purpose ; but he is intercepted by 
one Michael Staff (Mr. Harley), the landlord of the Man in the Moon, who 
happens to be at the same time a police officer, in consequence of suspicions 
excited in his mind by a reward offered in one of the public papers. He is, 
however, relieved from his dilemma by Betty Fry (Mrs. Alsop), the chamber- 
maid, and a very pleasant scene takes place between him and her lover and 
fellow-servant Joey Clump (Mr. Knight), whose jealousy is immediately ex- 
cited by so unequivocal a mark of favour. Michael Staff, though hostile to 
the supposed philosopher at first, becomes the principal instrument of his 
suecess in the end, as he represents him to the squire (Mr. Hughes, £élen’s 
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father, as a suitor who has a jewel in his possession, which he would not give 
for twenty thousand pounds. The jewel alluded to is his honour, but the squire 
gives his consent to the match under an idea that it is a jewel of a very differ- 
ent kind. 

The reception of this farce was equivocal. It wants incident 
and probability. Some of the equivoques are excellent ; and the 
scenes between Mrs. Alsop and Mr. Knight, were admirably sus- 
tained, and highly applauded. One of Harley's jokes, ‘I always 
think of the benefit of the public, and they always think of mine,” 


obtained much acclamation. 


HAMLET AND LILLIPUT. 


Wednesday, December 10.—This evening Mr. David Fisher pers 
formed Hamlet. He succeeded better in it than in Macbeth, or 
even Richard. His person and style harmonize better with the 
melancholy grace of Hamlet, than with the ferocity of the sterner 
characters of the bard. In conception, which is the main point, 
no critics have found fault with him ; but he wants that power of 
complete identification with the character he represents, which 
constitutes the distinguishing difference between acting and de« 
scription. We understand that the success of Mr. Fisher in this 
and previous experiments, has induced the Committee to offer him 
terms for next season, when he will re-appear, after accomplish- 
ing some country engagements which are now pending. 

After the tragedy, a dramatic romance founded upon Garrick’s 
‘« Lilliput” was brought out for the first time. It is said that the 
original piece was the one given so long ago as the year 1757 to 
the comedian Woodward for his benefit, and revived with additions 
in 1777, the year following Garrick’s departure from the stage.— 
All the characters, Gulliver excepted, were sustained by female 
children between the ages of six and thirteen. The powers they 
displayed excited wonder. They do infinite credit to Mr. D. Corri, 
their instructor. The taste and science evinced by Miss Margaret 
Dunn in the “ Soldier tired,” which she sang in the Masque per- 
formed before their Lilliputian majesties, would have been received: 
with rapture from a veteran. But certainly the most extraordi-e 
nary exhibition which ever fell under our observation is the acting 
of Miss Clara Fisher, a little girl, not above eight years of age, in 
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flimuap, prime-minister of Lilliput. Her measured stateliness of 
march and manner, and her composed dignity throughout the 
part, were irresistible. The audience was convulsed with laughter. 
She afterwards gave all that bustling and difficult portion of 
Richard the Third, from the. tent scene to the death, with a no- 
velty of style, a truth of conception and effectiveness of execution, 
which might instruct, and certainly did puzzle maturer minds.— 
Te complete the climax, she finally sang a comic song, with an 
arehness and humour which created as much amazement at the 
versatility, as had previously been excited by the precocity, of her 
powers. It will be seen under our ‘‘ Theatrical Law Reports’ 
that some sensibility has been ‘awakened by an appeal as to the 
propriety of introducing children at such tender years upon the 
atage, and especially in a piece containing such broad sallies of 
pot the most delicate humour. Mr. Peter Moore has been elo- 
quent upon the subject, and with more fervour than propriety, 
has insisted, not only on the healthfulness, but the morality of 
the exercise. If Mr. Peter Moore contends, that, nothing can 
be wrong which diverts the audience, and fills the Drury-lane 
Treasury, we must leave him and the Ghost of Jeremy Collier, 
to settle the point between them, in the best way they can. It is 
true, Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neill have both been reared from 
the tenderest infancy upon the stage, and now show the advantage 
of early habit in that second nature which practice only can confer. 
But the children who appear as they did upon the stage are seldom 
forced to ape those vices and indecencies which should be hidden 
from the unformed mind, and not suffered to amalgamate them- 
selves with early associations. The effect of such notions prema- 
turely implanted may produce great future misery, and make these 
innecent infants the wretched victims of managerial cupidity.— 
There are many. better vehicles in which their extraordinary pow- 
ers might be exhibited. How delightfully would they adorn the 
fairy scenes of Shakspeare, and lessen the gross violations of stage 
effect which arjse from the endeavour to pass off a lady like Mrs. 
Sterling or Miss M‘Alpine ag dwelling within a harebell or a rose- 
bud. Wonld it not be more fitting to employ such talents upon 
the Ariela-and, the Sprites of him who “ exhausted worlds and then 
imagined. new,” than. upon songs like the following, which is sung 
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by one of the little girls in ‘ Lilliput’: it is addressed to Lord 
Flimnap, whose baby wife has made very unequivocal amorous 
advances to the giant Gulliver: the dwarf Admiral says, that if 
he had such a wife, ‘“‘ Why, damn me, I’d sink her,” and then 
strikes up,— 
I protest on my life, 
That had I such a wife, 
| Who from virtue and duty would shrink ; 
As I'd serve a proud fue, 
1 would grapple her so, 
She should either surrender or sink, 
My brave boy! 





‘Tis a very bad plan 
To let wife rule the man, 
Never mind though you make her look glum ; 
For the Law’s on your side, 
You may humble her pride 
With a stick just as big as your thumb, 
My brave boy ! 


OUTWITTED AT LAST. 


Saturday, December 13.—This evening, a comic opera, aseribed 
to Mr. Earle, jun. a bookseller, appeared for the fitst time. Miss 
Byrne, Miss Cubitt, Mrs. Alsop, and Mrs. Bland; with Messrs. H. 
Johnston, Dowton, Pope, T.Cooke, Harley, andOxberry, all contri- 
buted their exertions to sustain it, but without much success,— 
the public did not relish it, and the piece does not seem likely to 
last long. The following is an account of the plot :— 


Rosanthe Danvers, the ward of Sir Robert Worldly, has fallen deeply in 
love with ‘Captain Harcourt, while taking the waters at Bath. Hareourt 
has nothing military about him but his dress. He is, apparently, one of 
those men-milliners in disguise— 


« Who never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle know 
More than a spinster.” 


Sir Robert Worldly, a man, as his name imports, very fend of money, leé 
been selected by Admiral Danvers, as the guardian of his child, duritig 
his detention on forign service.—/Voridiy, who does not admire troublé, 
unless it is accompanied with profit; andertakes' to bestow thé tavid of bid 
wardon Sir Staunch Staheaere, the descendant ef a fox-entiiig Baroiet, # 
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young gentleman who, in the outset, we are led to believe, is fond of no 
other game, but the game of bazard—but who, in the end, proves himself 
quite reads to have a touch at matrimony—a game, undoubtedly of a very 
hazardous description. Sir Robert, who is to receive 5,000/ from Stakeacre 
on the morning of his marriage, removes precipitately from Bath, and, in 
the hope of escaping from Captain Harcourt, takes up his abode at Swan- 
sea, where the scene is laid. Here, however, he is pursued by the Captain 
—and, fortunately, Firelock, the servant of Harcourt, encounters Afr. 
Meagre, the attendant of Sir Robert, in the street. Meagre, not knowing 
how much his friend Firelock was interested in the discovery, declares that, 
in the course of three days, Miss Rosanthe is destined to be the bride of 
Sir Staunch Stakeacre. Firelock exerts himself to defeat the intended nup- 
tials. Learning that Meagre (who is his rival with Susan, the smart wait- 
ing-woman of Miss Danvers,) has been dismissed, he applies for the place, 
under the assumed name of Ralph Gawky, succeeds in obtaining it,— 
and of course, advises an elopement--and the lady, solicited, on one side, 
by love and half-pay—and threatened on the other, by the infliction of a 
gambling husband, consents to fly—Meagre, however, discovers the plot— 
and informs his late master, Sir Robert, of the plans which are formed to 
defeat his favourite scheme. Sir Robert determines that the guilty parties 
shall be caught in their own springe, and directs Sir Staunch to attend at 
the place appointed, disguised as Harcourt, in order to carry off the fair. 
But Firelock, who has overheard the discourse, gives notice of the plan to 
his master and Rosanthe. They determine on counterplot—and Eugenia, 
a French lady, the friend of Rosanthe (who speaks bad French and indif- 
ferent English, but ‘‘ discourses most eloquent music’) personates the per- 
secuted ward. She is carried off by Sir Staunch—while Harcourt bears away 
his lovely willing prize—and, fatal chance! the servants who are sent out 
to chastise the audacious young officer, fall on Commodore Danvers, the 
father of Rusanthe, who has just landed, and receive a good drubbing as 
their reward. The coach in which the lovers have made their escape is 
overset at a short distance from Swansea——and they are obliged, (after sing- 
ing a duet or two, to drive away evil spirits, and keep them warm) to take 
up their abode in the cabin of Reuben Worldly, the unfortunate brother of 
Sir Robert. Now come we to the tragedy. This Reuben is the elder bro- 
ther of Sir Robert—but, as the author says, he was too fond of spending 
his ‘‘ substance’’"—and his father, ‘‘ a second Daniel,” apparently left all 
his property to his second son, Robert—but, being a little prophetical, and 
thinking that the extravagant Reuben might reform, but that the avari- 
cious Robert uever would, he placed a will in the hands of Mr. Entail, 
his attorney, aecording to the tenor of which the whole of his property 
must go to Reuben if he were reformed within two years after his decease. 
‘When Reuben had no more to spend, he of course reformed—but not until 
be had made divers pathetic, and, sometimes, abusive appeals to his 
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brother, on the subject of his amiable wife, and starving progeny. These 
scenes were, in truth, very ‘‘ tragical mirth,’’ and, though they might have 
been endured in a melo drame, could not be borne in a comic opera. The 
run-a-way, in consequence of the advice of Mr. Entail, returns to Sir 
Robert Forldty’s house, where this honest solicitor produces the last will 
and testament of old Worldly, which has the effect of almost beggaring him, 
while it makes Reuben a wealthy man. Poor Sir Robert's villany is now 
discovered. The Commodore (we may add, a very foolish old Commodore) 
is rejoiced at the selection his daughter has made—and Sir Staunch, 
a perfect non-descript, so far from feeling offence at being outwitted at last, 


gives his hand to Eugenia, the humble dependant on Rosanthe—with whom, 
in the dark, he had become enamoured. 


MR. KEAN’S RETURN IN RICHARD. 

Monday, December 15.—Mr. Kean, after having been kept 
from the stage for nearly six weeks by serious indisposition, re- 
sumed his station this evening in Richard. The acclamation 
with which he was greeted on his entrance, was unprecedentedly 
warm, hearty and tumultuous. The shouts and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs lasted for some minutes. 
the public, at seeing their great favourite again, after having 
been snatched from the brink of death, was proudly and ardently 
expressed. Mr. Kean never acted better. He seemed to surpass 
himself, and the applause at the falling of the curtain, was 
nearly as great as at the commencement. The effect of this ex- 
hibition was probably enhanced by comparison with the very 
inferior performances which have lately been offered in the ab- 
sence of our distinguished favourite. 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 

Monday, December 22.—A new compilation, formed from out 
of the three parts of King Henry VI., and represented under the 
immediate superintendance of Mr. Kean, who performed the 
leading character, could not fail to fill the house at an early 
hour. The result of the performance was not such as can justify 
us in expecting that the tragedy will ever rank with those of 
Richard the Third and others patched together upon the same 
plan.—We had prepared an article of some Jength upon Mr. 
Kean's exquisite delineation of Richard, and upon the general 
merits of the play, but we are reluctanly compelled, by the 


press of matter, to postpone its publication until next month, 
when the subject will be particularly considered. 


The exultation of - 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1817. 

Nov. 26. Isabella—Love, Law and Physic; Flerible, Mr. Denning. 

—— 27. She Stoops to Conoquer—Russian Festival—Youthful Days of Fre- 
derick the Great. 

28. Much Ado about Nothing; Beatrice, first time, Miss Brunton— 
Love, Law and Physie. 

29. Cabinet—Russian Festival—Father and his Children. 

1. Venice Preserved—Aladdin. 

2. Guy Mannering ; Henry Bertram, Mr. Braham—Killing no Mur- 
der, Buskin, Mr. Denning. 

3. Stranger—Hushands and Wives, first time, Sir Peregrine Peery 
Mr. Blanehard, Captain Tickoll, Mr. Jones, Captain Wingham 
Mr. Abbott, Farmer Clover, Mr. Emery, Humphery Grub, Mr. 
Tokely, Mab, Mr. Faucit, Grip Mr. King, Bum Mr. Penn, Trap 
Mr. Crumpton, Lady Peery Mrs. Egerton, £liza Miss Foote, 
Dame Briarley Mrs. Davenport, Rose (Mrs. Grubb) Miss S. Booth 
Mary, Miss Green. 

4. She Stoops to Conquer—Mora’s Love, or the Enchanted Harp; first 
time, a ballet by D’ Egville; Baron M‘Dowle, Mr. Bologua; Muloch 
his Confidant, Mr. Ryalls; Donald, Mora’s Father, Miss Louis ; 
Col.a young Harper, Mr. Noble; Mora, Miss Luppino; Scotch 
Lassies, the Misses Dennett—Ibid. 

5. Jealous Wife—Husbands and Wives—Mora’s Love. 

6. Guy Mannering—1bid.—Ibid. 

8. Jane Shore—!bid.—Ibid. 

9. Guy Mannering—Ibid.—Ibid. 

10. Isabella—ibid.—Ibid. 

11. She Stoops to Conquer—Ibid.— Ibid. 
12. School for Scandal—Ibid.—Ibid. 

13. Guy Mannering—Ibid.—Ihbid. 

15. Romeo and Juliet—Ibid.—Ibid. 

16. Guy Mannering—Ibid —Ibid. 

17. King John—Ibid.—Ibid. 

18. She Stoops to Conquer—Ibid.—Ibid. 
19. Apostate—Ibid.—Ibid. 

20. Guy Mannering—Ibib.—Ibid. 

—— 2%. Venice Preserved—Libertine. 

—— 23. Guy Mannering—Husbands and Wives. 
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LOVE, LAW AND PHYSIC. 


Wednesday, November 26.—Mr. Denning acted Flexible this 
evening, in place of Mr. Mathews, who has quitted Covent-gar- 
den, and though he sustained the part creditably he certainly did 
not atone for the absence of his predecessor. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Friday, November 28.—This revival introduced Miss Brunton in 
Beatrice. If her success was not triumphant, it was nevertheless 
such as ought to cheer and encourage her. Miss Brunton was 
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|" greatly applauded in the scene where Beatrice, incensed at the 








wrong done to Hero's fame, compels Benedict, to challenge the ~ 


aggresor.—The stage affords few exhibitions more finished than 
the Benedict of Mr. Charles Kemble. . 


GUY MANNERING, AND KILLING NO MURDER. 


Tuesday, December 2,—‘‘Guy Mannering,” which has been repeat- 
ed, and profitably repeated, more frequently than any modern 


play, was on the present occasion enriched by the talent of Mr.. 


Braham in Henry Bertram, This apparently insignificant part, 
was the sole attraction of the evening, and yet it drew one of the 
most crowded audiences of the season. Mr. Braham exceeded all 
his former triumphs. Though as a stripling, he distanced com- 
petition; and afterwards covered himself with laurels from the 
land of song ;—though he has for twenty years held the highest 
rank and enjoyed the crown undisputed, yet never before did he ap- 


pear to so much advantage, or attract such enthusiastic admira- — 


tion, as in his performance of Harry Bertram. His former style 
_ was entirely laid aside. All his songs were unornamented, and 
given with touching and irresistible simplicity ;—two of them 


entirely without the accompaniment of the orchestra. Never was - 
music heard to equal his singing of the noble ballad ‘* Scots wha | 


hae wi’ Wallace bled.” He was forced to repeat it thrice.—Our 
darling Miss Stephens delighted us, as ever. 

In the afterpiece Mr. Denning performed Buskin. We are not 
politicians enough to understand the motives of the managers for 
suffering Mr. Mathews to quit their Theatre. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Wednesday, December 3.—A farce of this name, ascribed to Mr. 
Pocock, (and consequently a mongrel, between French and Eng- 
lish,) made its debut on the 3d. It is sustained by the talent of 
Blanchard, Jones, Abbot, Emery, Tokely, Mrs. Egerton, Miss 
Foote, Mrs. Davenport and Miss Booth. It is light and airy, full 
of frolic, went off with éclat, and has been constantly successful 
sinee. The following will give some notion of the plot : 
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A spendthrifc chased by hailiffs, and a duellist who is flying from the officers 
of justice, are the two principal characters. The last, disguised as a rustic, 
escape: his pursuers, by personating a newly married countryman, Humphrey 
Grub, whose wife and mother are brought to approve of this trick by the 
hope of obtaining through it the sum of 100/. which the lady with 
whom the girl formerly lived had promised to give as her marriage portion, 
and of which, after walking nine miles, they were likely to be disap- 
pointed through the absence of the bridegroom. While Captain Wing’ em is 
proceeding in this character to the house of Lady Sarah Peery, his friend 
Tickali finds his way thither by a shorter cut, and implores Lady Sarah to 
save him from the bailiffs, who were close at his heels. The bailiffs approach, 
and are just about entering an apartment in which they suspect him to be 
concealed, when he meets them in a morning gown and cap, a book in his 
hand, and accosts them as master of the house, and as the husband of 
the Lady—Sir Peregrine Peery. The enemy is thus foiled, and the reai 
Sir Peregrine, who next makes his appearance, is (according to a rule 
without an exception on the stage in such cases) arrested for Tickall’s debt, 
while Humphrey Gru is apprehended for Captain Ving’em. The new mar- 
ried man, and Sir Peregrine become subsequently alarmed at finding their 
wives provided with other lords im their absence. In the end Tickall’s pe- 
cuniary distress is ‘erminated by the kindness of Sir Peregrine, the duel is 
explained away: /ing’em, and Eliza, the niece of Lady Peery, are united, 
and al} ends happily. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 


An unusual press of matter compels us reluctantly to postpone 
the remainder of our Monthly Criticism, together with various 
articles upon the Minor English Drama; the French, Italian, 
American, and Provincial Theatres ; together with our monthly 
detail of Literary and Theatrical Chit Chat. We trust our Read- 
ers will excuse these omissions, and accept our promise to redeem 
the deficiency by the variety and the value of our approaching 
volume. 


END OF VOLUME XI. 





H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn. 
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